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NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be pleased to consider MSS. 
sent in by any contributor—whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending contributors are ParTicu- 
LARLY RECOMMENDED to read carefully the columns of THE TATLER before 
contributing. 

WHAT the Editor requires are short, bright personal paragraphs about living 
celebrities directly within the knowledge of the~writer. New, true, and original 
anecdotes relating to men and women of the day are especially acceptable. 
Paragraphs compiled from biographical works are not invited. 

AS regards short stories, these must be from 1,600 to 2,000 words in length and in 
keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the paper in which they are intended to 
appear. 

ALL paragraphs and stories should be addressed to the Society Editor. Where 
a stamped and addressed envelope is enclosed every effort will be made to return 
promptly unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 

THE EDITOR cannot see contributors except by appointment. 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND SKETCHES.—The Editor is open to receive photo- 
graphs of important current social events, of notable people, of interesting places, or 
of anything of an eccentric or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address of the sender, should always 
accompany such photographs. It must be distinctly understood that no one living 
in a country under the Berne Copyright Convention will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted or who has not the permission 
in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the Editor of 
THE TATLER for reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally paid for. 


VOLUMES I. to XII. of 
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Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 12/6 each. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


The Title Pages and Index to any volume of “THE TATLER ” 
may be had free, upon application being made to the Office, Great 
New Street, enclosing Jd. Stamp to cover postage of same. 


ERE The Best 4PISOE 
Week| 
SPHERE. | newspaper. | SPHERE. 


THE SPHERE for SATURDAY, OCTOBER 15th, 
WILL CONTAIN 
A SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT, 


JAPANESE AND RUSSIANS IN THE TRENCHES 


DIRECT PHOTOGRAPHS FROM BOTH ARMIES. 


THE SPHERE. THE SPHERE. THE ‘SPHERE, 
THE BEST ILLUSTRATED RECORD OF NEWS. 


HE RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER_ is 

as follows: Anywhere in the United Kingdom, 3d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would be 3d. FOR EVERY TWO 
OUNCES, Care should, therefore, be taken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 


all copies before forwarding. 
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MPERIAL THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, the Romantic Play entitled 


HIS MAJESTY’S SERVANT. 
Mr. LEWIS WALLER, Mr. H. V. ESMOND, MISS EVELYN MILLARD, &c. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 


ONDON HIPPODROME. 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H. E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m, 
AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED BRILLIANCE, 


ROMENADE CONCERTS. QUEEN’S HALL. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
QUEEN'S HALL- ORCHESTRA. Conductor - Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets, Is., 2S., 3S., 5S., of usual Agents. Queen's Hall Box Office, and of Rosperr 
Newman, Manager, 320, Regent Street, W. 


THE BEST AND LATEST NOVELS, 6s. EACH. 


CAPTAIN AMYAS - - - = : 


Doitr WYLLARDE 


‘SUENA lor “USEDAN2.2) - 5 - - F. A. BEYERLEIN 
4 LADDER OF SWORDS - - Sir GILBERT Parker, M.P. 
THE MERRY-GO-ROUND - - - W. SomMERSET MAUGHAM 
PAM - - - - - - THE BARONESS VON HutTTEN 


Norma LoriMErR 
EVELYN UNDERHILL 
- 'E. F. BENsSon 
E. L. Voynicu 


ON ETNA - - - - > < e 
THE GREY WORLD 
THE CHALLONERS 
OLIVE LATHAM - - ep neee : S 


Cut this List out and send it to your Library, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 


14th Edition. Cloth, 1s.6d. Paper, 1s. Post free from the Publishers. 


THE DIiETFEriC  CURE.OF 
OBE SIA Y:. 


(‘“Foops FoR THE Fart.’’) 
By N. E. YORKE-DAVIES, L. R. Coll. Phys. Lond., &c. 

Illustrates the dangers of Obesity, viz., Weak Heart, Breathlessness, Dropsy, 
Apoplexy, Congestive Diseases, &c., the Evils of Quackery, Purgatives, and Drugs, 
and that the Permanent Cure of Obesity is a matter of Diet alone. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 

The ‘' Morning Advertiser" says : '* This little book should be carefully read, not 
only by those who are stout, but also by those in whom incipient corpulency has 
manifested itself.” 

Lonpon: Cuatro & Winous, 111, St. Martin's Lane, W.C., or from any Bookseller. 


NOW ON SALE, THE OCTOBER NUMBER OF 


THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


CONTENTS: 

ROYAL HOMES OF SPORT: V.—SCHONBRUNN. 

FRANCKENSTEIN. Illustrated. 
SHORT HEADS. By “ Rapier." 
THE AVON AT SALISBURY. By Vatrton Harnig, Illustrated, 
Mr. GOLDENSTEIN'S MOOR. By H. Knicur HorsFi£E.p, 
STEEPLECHASE RIDING. By ArtHuUR NIGHTINGALL. Illustrated, 
THE PAST CRICKET SEASON. By Home Gorpon. 
OTTER HUNTING: A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 
SOME OLD GAME BOOKS. By E. H. Croucu. 
THE GORDON BENNETT, 1904. By H. B. Money Courts. 
BRIDGE. By “ PortTLAND."” 
BOOKS ON SPORT. 
DESCRIPTION OF COLOURED PLATE. 
A PRIZE COMPETITION. Tue Aucusr Awarp. Illustrated. 


And a CoLourED PrarteE, entitled: ‘‘A BEDFORD COTTAGE TRIAL,” 
by G. D. Gives. ' 


By the Baroness 


Illustrated. 


Tlustrated, 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at the Railway Bookstalls 
throughout the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


BOOKS RECEIVED: BY ““WHE TATE ER 


Publishers ave requested to attach the price to all books sent 


Jena or SEDAN? From the German of Franz Adam Beyerlein. 6s. (Heinemann.) 

SKETCH POEMS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF A WANDERING Artist. By Henry §S, 
Perkins. 3s. 6d. (Drane.) 

Tue Wuite LApy oF THE ZENANA. By Dr. Helen Bourchier. 6s. (D1ane.) 

Davip ARMSTRONG’S CurSE. By Valentine Trail. 6s. (Drare.) 


GOETHE ON SHAKESPEARE: being Selections from Carlyle’s Translation of ‘‘ Wilhelm 
Meister ''; Emerson on Shakespeare, from his ‘‘ Essays on Representative Men '"’; 
Carlyle on Shakespeare, from ‘‘ The Hero as Poet."’ The ‘‘ De La More Booklets.” 
1s. 6d, (Ve La More Press.) 

Cross Purposes. By Jean Merivale. 

How to Keep House on £200 A YEAR. By Mrs. Praga. as. 6d. 

Tue WALLYPUG IN FoG-LanpD. By G. E. Farrow. 5s. (Pearson.) 

Tue RoMmANcE oF Mopern Locomotion. By Archibald Williams. Containirg 
Interesting Descriptions in Non-technical Language of the Riseand Development 
of the Railroad Systems in All Parts of the World. 5s. (Pearson.) 


Fatmoutu. Edited by George W. May. (Health Resorts Assoctation.) 
A Ticer's Cus. By Eden Phillpotts. New Edition. 6d. (Arrowsmttth.) 


3s. 6d. (Elliot Stoci ) 
(Pearson.) 


On EcuHoInG SHORES, AND OTHER VERSES. By C,H. St. L. Russell. 1s. (Avrow- 
smith.) 

“JuLius Cz#sar,” ‘ Kinc Henry V.,"” ‘| TAMING OF THE SHREW," ‘ PERICLES.’ 
Each with an Introduction by George Brandes. 6d. ( Heinemann.) 

My Recotiections. By Princess Catherine Radziwill. 16s. (Isbt ter.) 

Arter Work: Fragments from the Workshop of an Old Publisher. By Edward 


Marston, ros. net. (Hetnemann.) 


jaalz TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 


and at all important. News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the 
Continent, 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the 
various Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 
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GOssip of the our. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme.—Sveele. 


Royal Sympathy.—His Majesty’s goodness of heart is so well 
known that reference to any of his considerate deeds may seem 
superfluous. A very beautiful story of kingly sympathy comes from 
Glenquoich, and it sounds like that of the prince in the fairy tales of 
the days of old. The King hearing that a Highland lassie, the 
daughter of Lord Burton’s gardener, lamented that her severe illness 
prevented her from seeing her Sovereign, his Majesty proceeded in 
person to the humble cottage to make inquiries as to the little girl’s 
health. He then asked if he might be allowed to see her, and her 
astonishment may be imagined when the King was ushered into 


“THINGS ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM” 


This is not Ariel obeying the command of Prospero in The Tempest but a stranded whale 
with fin outstanding and a fisherman on its back. The picture was forwarded by 


W. C. Pratt, Garland House, Seaforth, Simon’s Town, South Africa 


her presence. His Majesty addressed her in kindly terms expressing 
the hope that she would soon be better, and then gave her a 
souvenir of his visit. 


Aberdeen Awa’.-—There are very diverse views about the city of 
Aberdeen —a city that I long to visit, having often been told of its 
beauties by some of the men I most esteem. Here, however, is 
another view by a correspondent, the humour of which will be 
appreciated by Aberdonians, who never resent a joke at the expense 
of their beloved town :— 


I hear that B—— is away holiday-making in Aberdeen. Quaint people these Scots! 
Fancy a holiday in Aberdeen! The equivalent is a holiday in Portland Prison. Have 
you ever been to Aberdeen? It looks as though it were hewn out of the solid rock ; 
slabs of granite are used where we use marble, say, for washstands, chairs and tables, 


and other domestic articles. The inhabitants all carry granite faces; the cradles are 
made of granite; instead of the baby’s rattles being ornamented with coral they use 
granite; children play with chunks of granite. The equivalent of ‘‘ a present from the 
Crystal Palace'’ is a polished section of granite. The nick-nacks are all granite. 
Where we use glass they use granite. Inkstands, flower-stands, salt and pepper 
holders, are all made of granite; in fact, granite in Aberdeen takes the place of the 
peace of God in other cities. 


More American-made History at the Imperial.—For the third 
play in succession Mr. Waller has taken one by Americans, who as a 
people with a short history seem to hanker after nations that have 
a long one. Beaucaire and Miss Elizabeth’s Prisoner, though 
they showed up the English in a very bad light, proved successes 
because Mr. Waller is a draw. Ais Majesty's Servant, by Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott and Maud Hosford, though far from being 
a good melodrama, will also catch on for the same reason. 
Mr. Henry Hamilton, who was partly responsible for Zhe 
Royal Oak at 
Drury Lane in 1889, 
has produced this 
American-made 
play on the same 


Massage of the Eye 


[The latest treatment for defective sight 
is massage of the eyeball.] 


FM SCUEG IEG AG 
Majesty's Servant 
takes you back to 
the schoolroom by 
pictures to the period 
of 1651-60. Mr. 
H. V. Esmond is 
Charles IJ. (a some- 
what miniature 
monarch), Mr. 
Waller is a gallant 
Loyalist masquerad- 
ing at first as a 
Cromwellian, and 
Miss Evelyn Millard 


The treatment is by no means new 
By which they set such store, 

For I, and doubtless also you, 
Have practised it before ; 

For when ere yet the dawn is red 
I’m called upon to rise, 

Half-blind I struggle out of bed 
And just massage my eyes, 


When argument is waxing warm, 
Though Brown may be a fool, 

I think it only decent form 
To keep extremely cool. 

But when he says that he believes 
I’m simply telling lies, 

Off comes my coat, up go my sleeves, 


is a countess in her And I massage his eyes. 


own right who falls 
in love with Mr. Waller. The play would bear pruning, but 
why trouble about that since the ladies love Lewis ? 


The Abolition of ‘Tips.”—A most interesting departure has 
been made by the well-known firm of Lyons, which has just opened 
a café in Piccadilly that will seat 2,000 guests at one time. One 
“note” of the café is the abolition of “tips” to the waiters. One 
will watch with eagerness to see if this succeeds, as although it has 
been tried again and again before and failed, this may be the psycho- 
logical moment for its successful achievement, and the Lyons firm 
may initiate a revolution. It is not likely, however, for even in 
those sanctuaries of London, its West-end clubs, tipping is by no 
means unknown, although it is a serious crime against sociaj 
etiquette. There isno more reason why one should tip a waiter thar 
a shopkeeper’s assistant or one’s own servant when he or she bring ; 
up a letter or a coal scuttle. : 


SAILED ONT 
VADERIAND patabes 
10.50 Al, 7 


. MRS. LE!ITER’S RACE OF §,500 MILES TO SEE HER DAUGHTER, LADY CURZON, AT WALMER CASTLE 


The New York World thus effectively shows the rapid journey of Lady Curzon’s mother to the bedside of her sick daughter. Truth is at least as strange as fiction, for 
it is interesting to note that in 1897 Mr. Rudyard Kipling described in Captains Courageous just such a hurried journey across the American continent with true 
American ‘ hustle" 
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Lady Dilke.—Lady Dilke, the wife of Sir Charles Dilke, is a 
grandchild of Samuel Strong, who had to leave Savannah, finding 
residence in the States intolerable by reason of his loyalty to the 
British flag. Samuel Strong was one of the Tories of Georgia. Her 
greatuncle, Thomas Strong, 


was the loyalist hero who was feathered 


LADY DILKE 
Wife of the Right Hon. Sir Charles W. Dilke, Bart. 


and tarred by the revolutionists, and whom his family considered 
lucky to get off with his skin. Lady Dilke’s own father was Captain 
Strong of the Indian Army, who on his retirement started the 
London County Bank, and it is said also suggested founding the 
Post Office Savings’ Bank, a scheme that has brought comfort to so 
many homes and. stimulated’ thrift in the poor. Lady Dilke 
has been married twice, her first husband being Mark Pattison, 
rector of Lincoln College, Oxford, who died in 1884. While 
living at Oxford Mrs. Pattison, as she was then, was the leader of 
the advanced cult, and herself esteemed as a brilliant example of the 
higher education of women. In 1885 she married Sir Charles Dilke, 
who was then experiencing the blackest hours of his life, a courageous 
act which only a quixotic woman like herself could have ventured, 
and she has never regretted it; on the contrary, she has thoroughly 
identified herself with his career. Lady Dilke is an eloquent speaker, 
a sportswoman, and an author of distinction. Her writings are 
chiefly on art, and she has published a biography of the late Lord 
Leighton, a monograph in French on Claude Lorraine, and “ Art in 


the Modern State.” 
VERA 
iL 


eee 
'THE” SPHINX” IS NOT PUBLISHED, BUT 1S PRINTED ON THE FIRST WEDNESDAY OF OCTOBER, NOVEMBER, 
DECEMBER, JANUARY, FEGRUARY, MARCH, APRIL, MAY AND JUNE OF EVERY YEAR. THE HOUR OF ISSUE 
18 ADOUT 6 P.M. ALL CONTRIBUTIONS—AND ALL ARE INVITED TO THE COLUMNS OF THE “BPHINK 
MAY BE ADDRESSED TO THE: EDITOR, AND BENT TO H, E. MORGAN, 22 NEWSTREET SQUARE, £.C. 
THESE SHOULO BE RECEIVED AT LEAST A FORTNIGHT BEFORE THE DAY OF ISSUE. NO COMMUNICA: 
TION WILL BE RETURNED IN AMY CASE, AND NOTHING WILL. BE PAID. FOR ANDTHING, 


The Chaff of the Desert 


An Entertaining 
Club. — It was my 
privilege the other 
evening to dine with 
the Sphinx Club—a 
most amazingly - in- 
teresting dining club. 
It has been founded 


4) BF) 
y it 


JN aN 


Vol. I. No. 1. 


LONDON, Priceless 


The name “Sphinx” was chosen for 
the Club from thousands of competitors, 
because it embodies more closely than 
any other name the greatest mystery of 
modern advertising—like we who Mand 
for it—its bed-rock reticence! 
> ; 
Under the Club constitution discus- 
sions on concrete advertising are not in 
order, but any Tourist in Sphinxland 
can have prolific advice from the Club 
member nearest him—particularly if the 
Tourist’s business is not showing seven 
hundred per cent. profit, as it is customary 
for the Tourist’s business to show! 

* 


Beware of any substitutes on the 
Thames Embankment—they are not 
just as good—give ear only to the old 
Egyptian original! ? 

» 


When Antony left Cleopatra, after 
discussing that menu which included 
jewelry, seat it as he murmured the 
time-honoure: Phrase: “Cleopatra, 
Post No Bills!” ear 
* 


Modern pronouncements are not so 
ip teats as‘ they sometimes seem! 

hen Joseph filled all the granaries of 
rerpuaus then advertised the fact in 
the Market Reports and by posters, he 
was only engineering a Trust—cornering 
all the customers for a cereal Speciality! 
* 

The plagues of Egypt were all well 
advertised, only Pharaoh hearkened not 
to advertisements and so missed “the 
charice of a lifetime!” + 
> 
satel Is cyte to the front—it was a 

otch house that sold the E, 
their kilts! hate 


A PAGE OF A NEW MAGAZINE 


Issued by the Sphinx Club 


by the large adver- 
tisers, most of whom 


are represented on 
the committee. Mr. 
John Morgan 


Richards was_presi- 
dent for the year, and 
great excitement was 
caused by a toast to 
“The Sphinx” in 
which the room was 
suddenly darkened 


Concerning the Sphinx Club. 
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and the luminous eyes of a huge sphinx were conspicuous in the hall. 
After the dinner a stirring debate took place on the position of art in 
relation to advertisement, and a general opinion was expressed that 
there had been a great change for the better on the hoardings and in 
the pages of illustrated newspapers. For this more than one speaker 
gave credit to Mr. Thomas J. Barratt of Pears’ soap, who is one of 
the vice-presidents of the club. The club issues a journal which 
makes very entertaining reading. 


An American Duchess. — Lily Duchess of Marlborough was 
back at Deepdene, her place at Dorking, last week. She looks 
as handsome and imposing as ever and is quite as unconventional. 
When she first came to London as Mrs. Hammersley, the wealthy 
American widow, people were as much impressed by her frank, open 
face as by her striking features and her known generosity. She is 
really as kind-hearted as she is high-tempered, and the Blenheim 
folk were sorry to lose her, for she did a great deal for the place 
during her short reign. The daughter of Commander Price, a United 
States naval officer, she has been three times married. Her third 
and last husband was the late Lord William Beresford, whose 
attachment to Newmarket she shared for the time. In town she is 
very fond of the opera and is frequently to be seen there. at 


A Famous Novelist’s Cat.—I am sorry to say that since last 
week, when I published a photograph of the cats of Mr. and 
Mrs. Thomas Hardy, one of these pretty creatures, Snowdove, has 
met with a melancholy death, to the great distress of its mistress. 
Snowdove was cut in two on the railway which runs at the back of 
Mr. Hardy’s house. 


betcanl 


R. 1, Cocks 


A VERY RARE SIGNBOARD 


‘* The Load of Mischief '’ at Blewbury, Berks, originally designea 
by Hogarth, represents a man carrying a woman in pickaback 
fashion whilst she holds in her hand a glass marked “ gin " 


The Wit of Sir William Harcourt.—The Parliamentary Bar is 
probably the dullest branch of the legal profession, yet even there Sir 
William Harcourt in his early days cultivated a merry wit. Of course, 
it iseasy to be merry when you are making £15,000 a year—it is not 
quite so easy when you have just been beaten at the polls. When 
Sir William was still sore from his defeat at Kirkcaldy away back in 
the fifties and his friends presented him with a piece of plate as a 
consolation prize he boasted that he was “the first Saxon who had 
ever taken any bullion out of Scotland.” Perhaps his smartest 
impromptu was fired off at the expense of the late Sir Rainald 
Knightley. It was in the smoking-room of the House of Commons, 
and Sir Rainald, who was not an exhilarating conversationalist, was 
expounding at great length his hereditary claim to the Fitzwarren 
barony. Everybody was yawning when Sir William softly murmured, 


And Knightley to the listening 
Repeats the story of his birth. 


That ended the exposition, and the circle broke up with a laugh. 


earth 
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Reminiscences of Sir William Harcourt. 


Did Sir William Harcourt imitate Mr. Gladstone’s Hand- | 
writing ?—If ever there was a man with the hippopotamus hide that 


long exposure to the 
House of Commons 
engenders it was Sir 
William Harcourt. Yet 
Sir William had one 
vulnerable point. Ashe 
grew in years his hand 
was sensibly transformed 
until in the last years it 
came to beara marked 
resemblance to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. The old parlia- 
mentary hand taught 
him his p’s and q’s. 
The touch was the same 
even when the letters 
did not conform exactly 
to the admired model. 
It is a pathetic little bit 
of self-revelation, the 
more pathetic now that 
one knows it was not 
Harcourt nor Rosebery 
but Lord Spencer whom 
Gladstone designed to 
be his successor in the 
Prime Ministry. The 
accompanying specimen 
of Sir William Har- 
court’s handwriting, 
taken from a recent and 
unpublished letter, be- 
comes therefore almost 


a minor contribution to biography and to political history. The 
letter happens incidentally to contain a profession of faith. 


The names, reading from left to right, are: Mr. George Leveson-Gower, English 


Malwoos, 
Jagudburgt. 


Jb Lf (ioe 


en bo 


of ruc. Gla (AX 


jad We Chu ted ce. 
Aber. ili. | he tee 


le. an bh flasces ale 


Mecbiclacs Chex fre Bo pclibess hilay V2 


Y Mee hd bo tel fgleee Cid Eyleat 
Kk bil Magt flat Ly begs 
Sey he, VE We vee fallefil Ly 
Ue 
Upp LE Yi) «Ft 
ule Ke lg A « : Wa Vly, 


A LETTER BY THE LATE SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT 


cod 


“‘T assure you you are mistaken when you say of me that I ‘do not like Papists.'. Amongst my dearest 

and most valued friends are many of your communion which represents so large a part of Christendom. 

Those whom I do not like are the persons who, professing to belong to the Protestant Church of 
England, take all its benefits and are unfaithful to its creed"’ 


SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT AT APETHORPE HALL—A REMINISCENCE 


King’s private secretary; Sir William Harcourt; the Hon. Mrs. C, N. Lawrence 
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An Interesting Group.—The accompanying group was taken in 
August, 1902, in the quadrangle of Apethorpe Hall, Northampton- 


shire, where Sir William 
Vernon Harcourt and 
other guests were staying 
with the Hon. Charles 
Napier Lawrence and 
Mrs. Lawrence. Ape- 
thorpe, which then be- 
longed to the Earl of 
Westmorland but has 
since been sold to Mr. 
Leonard Brassey, was 
at that time in the occu- 
pation of Mr. Lawrence, 
a son of the late Lord 
Lawrence, Viceroy of 
India from 1864 to 1868, 
who had so-great a share 
in suppressing the Indian 
Mutiny. Mr. Lawrence, 
who is deputy chairman 
of the London and 
North-Western Railway, 
married an American 
lady, who is one of the 
most charming of the 
hostesses and leaders of 
society in London. 


Apethorpe Hall.— 
This beautiful Jacobean 
house, which is situated 
near Peterborough, came 
into the possession of 


the Westmorland family by the marriage of the first earl to Mary, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir Anthony Mildmay, Kt. 


editor of the North American Review ; Miss Elizabeth Newton; Lady Knollys, wife of the 
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Treasure Trove in Scotland. 


The Great Postal Walk.—The second annual 
postal walk took place over a circular route from 
Hounslow, through Harlington, Hillingdon, Uxbridge, 
Gerrard’s Cross, Beaconsfield, Farnham, Royal 
Slough, Colnbrook, and Longford, finishing at the 
starting point. The morning was cold and misty, 
but by the time the race began at 8.40 the sun had 
broken through and gave promise of what proved to 
be an ideal day from the competitor’s point of view. 
At the start G. E. Ward of Poplar led at a great 
pace but failed to maintain his position. By the 
time Slough was reached it Lecame evident that 
J. Jarvis of the inland section would take a lot of 
beating. He passed the “ Crown Hotel,” Slough, at 
12.12 p.m. Two minutes behind him was A. Hub- 
bard, inland section, walking with a very pretty 
action and looking cool. One minute after came 
B. C. Brown of the Eastern Central office. Jarvis 
and Hubbard maintained their relative positions of 
first and second but the former increased his lead 
towards the end of the race. Brown dropped back 
to the fifth position after a game struggle with 
Roberts of the North-Western District office and 
Aldred of the Northern. Jarvis reached the tape 
fully half « mile in front of the second man and 
completed the full distance of 31} miles in 4 hr, 
x 56 min. 4 sec.—a splendid performance. 


Two Thousand Years Old.—A highly 
interesting antiquarian discovery has 
recently been made on the estate of Lord 
Elibank in Peeblesshire. A labourer named 
John McCafferty was excavating on the 
farm of Hatton Knowe in the parish of 
Eddleston. The field is from 800-1,000 ft. 
above the sea-level and the place a grassy 
hollow surrounded by knolls. When the 
man had got down about 34 ft. he saw 


something like metal. He carefully re- 


liam Harcourt told the writer that he 
fifty years, upon which occasion he 
late Julian Fane, the gifted poet, who 
contemporary at Trinity College, 
the uncle of the present Lord West- 


Fifty Years Ago.—Sir Wil- 
had not been to Apethorpe for 
spent some days there with the 
was Sir William’s friend and 
Cambridge. Julian Fane was 
morland. His best-known work, 
amongst many charming poems, 
was the lyrical drama, 
Tannhiuser, which 
he wrote in collaboration 


ee 


H.W, Peckham 
THE GREAT POSTAL WALK 


Starting from ‘ Berkeley Arms,’' Hounslow 


with the late Lord Lytton, who used the 
nom de plume of “ Owen Meredith.” An 
open loggia on the top story and at one of 
the angles of the house commands a 
beautiful view over the park, through 
which winds a brook fringed with willows. 
This Sir William pointed out to me as 
Julian Fane’s favourite resort for study 
and composition. 


A ROYAL TROPHY 


Our illustration shows a fine 
ten-pointer shot by the King 
during his visit to Glenquoich 


Photo by Iaterson 


Some Harcourt Stories.—As might be 
expected, Sir William Harcourt was the 


subject of innumerable club stories. When 
he was fighting the dynamitards as Home 
Secretary and someone had hinted a 
doubt of his courage the office gossip 
came down one morning with a circum- 
stantial tale of how Sir William at a 


moved the object and found it to be a large 
cauldroi of thin sheet bronze over 5 ft. in 
circumference and about 16 in. deep. 
Having disengaged it from the peat in 
which it was embedded he brought it 


home to his lodgings, where he kept it some days. A 
friend advised him to take it to Mr. William Buchan, 
who is procurator fiscal for the county of Peebles. This 
gentleman reported the discovery to the Crown authorities, 
and they claiming the vessel as treasure trove it remained 
in his custody, Antiquarians hold that it belongs to the 
Jate bronze or early iron age, before the Roman occupa- 
tion. The shape is quite diffe- 
rent from the specimens in the 
Scotch museums. It is under- 
stood that Lord Elibank in- 
tends to press aclaim against 
the Crown authorities. 


country circus was challenged to enter the lion’s den and 
quell the beast with the power of his eye. He accepted 
the challenge, but according to the veracious vaconteur 
it was not the home-secretarial eye that disconcerted the 
lion—Sir William roared him down. In his private room 
at the Home Office he generally spoke above a whisper, 
and some of his subordinates invented the legend that 
eavesdroppers at the outer door overheard all the office 
secrets to the benefit of the press and the detriment of 
the service. Another persistent tradition in Whitehall 
concerned a nervous young clerk from another depart- 
ment who was reputed to have taken three months sick 
leave after his first interview with Sir William. 


The Jumbo Tale.—Another story of Sir William Harcourt 
at the Home Office is told on less doubtful authority. 
Lord Rosebery was under secretary and was on pretty good terms 
with his chief. ‘The latter had a habit of frequently running into 
Lord Rosebery’s room, and a wicked wag in the office who had a 
talent for drawing made this habit the opportunity for playing off 
a practical joke upon both his superiors. One morning Lord 
Rosebery left his room shortly before the time when Sir William 
usually arrived. Scarce had he left when the caricaturist slipped in 
and rapidly sketched out on Lord Rosebery’s blotting pad an 
excruciatingly funny portrait of Sir William as Jumbo. He had 
just time to escape when the Home Secretary himself popped in, 
and in his impetuous way began, “Oh I say, Rosebery——” Here 
his eyes caught the caricature. ‘There was a sound of something 
beginning with a “d” and then silence. The subject was never 
mentioned between them, but after that there was never the same 
cordiality between the two men. 


It was when 


Kerr, Peebles 


A PREHISTORIC BRONZE BOWL 2,000 YEARS OLD 


Unearthed at Hatton Knowe, Peeblesshire, July 14, 1904. The holder is Mr. William 
Buchan, town clerk, Peebles 
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Winter Prospects.—For a number of years past we have always 
heard at this time of the year that signs are not wanting that a 
winter of great severity is in store for us. Happily these dismal 


forebodings have not been verified, and there is no great reason to 
suppose that the coming winter will be a particularly bad one or 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ECCENTRICITIES—THE POULTRY TANDEM 


worse than its immediate predecessors. The severest winter ever 
experienced in this country was in 1609, when the frost, which lasted 
until February, began in October. In 1879 there was frost from 
November to March, and in 1855 a long frost began early in 
December. As a general rule a severe winter seems always to have 
‘begun long before Christmas. 


Physical Culture.—The modern craze for exercises tending to 
increase our physical wellbeing and beauty of form is by no means 
new. A man named Ellison in the time of Charles II. used to give 
lessons in exercises that “made old men straight and young men 
strong,” and did a very fine business among a most distinguished 
clientele. Modern physical culture appeals strongly to elderly gentle- 
men. One teacher of the 
latest exercises in physical 
development has a class of 


C.O.D. 


Some people may the scheme defend, some twenty gentlemen 
But still this puzzles me: whose ages vary from sixty 
If A to Bra"parcel send, upwards. 


Then why should C.O.D.? 


I’ve thought it out in many ways, 
I’ve lain awake at night, 

I’ve pondered it for days and days, 
But cannot get it right. 


The Great Western 
Railway.—In the develop- 
ment of modern railway 
enterprise the Great 
Western Railway has played 
rather a peculiar and inte- 
resting part. When the 
company purchased the 
Cornwall Railway in 1888 


Of those acrostics I am fond 
Which clever brains evolve, 

Yet C.O.D. is quite beyond 
My «utmost power to solve. 


‘But though some public men may 
To praise it, it must be (seem 
At best a very fishy scheme 
That’s known as C-O-D, 


longest mileage of any rail- 
way in England. It has 
been remarkably free from 
accidents, and the unfor- 
‘tunate disaster the other day at Loughor and the Slough disaster in 
1900 constitute the entire list of bad accidents in the company’s 
‘modern history. 


Firearms and Burglars.—Of late years there has been a consider- 
able increase in the sale of small arms such as pistols and revolvers, 
which is partly due to the fact that many householders, especially 
in the suburbs of London, consider it advisable to have some 
protective firearms on the premises, an idea that ten or twelve 
years ago did not prevail to the same extent as it does nowadays. 
There are many faterfamilias in the suburbs who make a tour of 
inspection round their villas every night before retiring to bed, 
revolver in hand, to see that all is secure, though it is doubtful if 
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it became possessed of the - 
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many of them would have the presence or mind to use the weapon 
did they encounter an enterprising burglar. One gentleman living 
in a northern suburb used to fire his revolver into the air every night 
before going to bed as a warning to possible lurking thieves until the 
police put a stop to this pistol practice. 


The Latest ‘‘ Mot.”—The world is wondering 
why the Czar, who so distrusts the Finns in their own 
country, appoints so many to responsible positions 
in the fighting services. His Minister of Marine, 
Admiral Avellan, is, of course, of Finnish origin. 
So is Admiral Wirenius, who was recently given an 
important command. Now General Grippenberg, 
another Finn, who comes of a family that fought for 
Charles XII. and Gustavus III, is to be the colleague 
and equal of Kuropatkin if he does not supersede 
him. ‘‘ What is the reason of it all?” an inquisitive 
person asked a young diplomat recently. With 
precocious wisdom and caution that aspiring youth 
replied, ‘ Well, you know, when a man can’t bring a 
fight to a finish the best thing he can do is to send 
the Finnish to the fight.” 


Church Decorations.—In a Wesleyan church near 
Wantage I am told a fowl and a duck were used as 
decorations for the pulpit at the harvest festival, and 
the preacher’s text was the appropriate one, ‘‘ They 
shall grow together until the harvest.” Some quaint 
ideas occasionally find place in church decorations. 
I have seen three “ cluthogues ”’—amglice, pieces of 
dried peat—hanging in an Irish church at a harvest 
service. But my most amusing experience of the kind 
was in a little London place of worship. The decorations were 
profuse and particularly incongruous, but the explanation arrived 
with the sermon. The preacher gave a list of the principal con- 
tributors and their contributions, which latter coincided rather 
closely with the wares in which they dealt. They were nearly all 
local tradesmen. 


George Moore 
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I have been reading concurrently two publications of a 

very different kind yet not unrelated. One is Mr. 
Wells’s new book, Te Food of the Gods, and the other a 
Sunday edition of a Chicago paper which a travelling friend 
has posted to me. Perhaps if one sought for a month 
for a printed document better calculated to support 
Mr. Wells’s young giants in their crusade against existing 
trivialities one could not find anything so much to the 
point as this budget of Sunday reading. 

Sunday, however, as old-fashioned people underst ind 
it, is very quickly disposed of. Three coloured pictures of 
the story of Joseph, including a hectic representation of 
the incident of Potiphar’s wife, are all the concessions 
made to Puritan notions of the day of rest. No; 1 am wrong. 
the foot of a double-page illustrating the appearance of an elephant 
to the eye of a worm, a block of buildings to the eye of a fly, and 
such phenomena is a reproduction of a new French statue of John 
the Baptist preaching in the wilderness. I ought not to have 
forgotten that. 

One has often idly turned over the leaves of an American 
Sunday paper, but I never before studied one from start to finish as 
I have studied this. If it were typical—I mean if one were entitled 
to deduce from this single piece of evidence the character of the 
American nation—one would come to some unpalatable conclusions 
as to transatlantic materialism and vulgarity, irreverence—-or rather 
want of reverence—triviality, and, perhaps most of all, inquisitive- 
ness. But a Chicago Sunday paper is, I take it, not typical of 
Ametica ; it is typical only of a section of Chicago. Whole nations 
should never be judged either by their cities or their newspapers. 

We are, of course, gradually coming to know in England a good 
deal about American popular journalism because its methods have 
reached Fleet Street ; but we are still very far from such a menagerie 
as this Sunday budget. In trying to suit all tastes the English 
editor, however Americanised, still makes an effort to keep a clear 
head. The American editor lets all go. He mixes desperately. 
The piquancy of irrelevant juxtaposition never loses its attraction 
for him. 

One of the oddest features of the Chicago American is its special 
London correspondence. When an English paper employs an 
American correspondent he troubles the Atlantic cable for the most 
part only with messages that bear at any rate some superficial appear- 
ance of urgency. But this is the leading thing that I find scattered 
about the pages of the Chicago American :— 


At 


Woman Onty Harr a Man. 
Spectal Cable to the ‘‘ American.” 


London, September 17,—Swedish restaurant-keepers of the old-fashioned sort 
charge less for a woman’s meal than a man's on the theory that she is physically 
unable to eat so much, A married couple travelling together are debted at many 
hotels as one person and a half. 


Such information, one feels, might as well have gone by post in the 
ordinary way. It would keep. 

But perhaps I am too credulous. Perhaps the “special cable” 
line is only an ebullition of humour calculated to lend weight to the 
sub-editorial fills. Some of the most vivid correspondence from the 
seat of the war now raging in the East is composed in a Fleet Street 
tavern ([ mention no names) not unassociated with the fame of 
Dr. Johnson. “I have just chartered a junk,” writes the intrepid 
correspondent amid the roar of cabs and omnibuses. After all, it is 
the journalists who have most of the fun. 


Another interesting feature of the Chicago American, especially 
just now, is its advertisements of clairvoyants. Daly Jail, please 
copy. Here are three or four — 

Madame Straub is the most truthful, oldest, and very best-known clairvoyant.— 
543, Lincoln Av., opp. car barn tunnel. 

Your fortune told, cradle to grave. I foretold the Chicago theater fire; send 1oc, 
and birth-date.—Dr. Best, 38, Drawer 665, Chicago. 

Free.—Your fortune told. I tell more than all others put together; send three 
2-cent stamps and birth-date.—Professor True, 155, Washington, Chicago. 

Rev. G. V. Cordingley, celebrated trance medium, located 3531 Wabash Av. ; 
readings daily. 
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The man for my money is, I think, Professor 
True. When Lond Street is cleared by the Mailed 
Fist Chicago should be in a still better position to: 
know to-morrow’s evil. 

Mr. Wells’s new book combines all his methods. 
There is something of the uncanny terrorism of 
The War of the Worlds, something of the tender- 
ness of Zhe Wonderful Visitor, something of the 
human of Zhe /nvisible Man, and something of the 
practical idealism of his sociological essays. Per- 
haps the blend is against its excessive popularity,. 
but Zhe Food of the Gods seems to me a very good 
book. 

But I do not like this exaltation of bigness. I cannot see that 
we need to be an inch higher to perform everything that Mr. Wells. 
wishes to see us perform. After all, Shakspere was only about 
5 ft.9 in. Mr. Wells himself, whose height I do not know, is an 
argument against the need for size, for he, a normal human being, 
has out of his own head invented the food of the gods, the 
children of the food, and supplies them with godlike brains and a 
policy. 

Another thing against this playing with bigness is the danger 
which it involves of being unduly harsh to one’s kind. To gird at 
man because he is relatively small is to miss the point, but it must 
be very tempting. 

With the best intentions in the world it is difficult to see how 
Mr. Wells’s young giants could have been treated much better than 
they were. It was not that their neighbours were petty, but that 
they themselves were out of the picture ‘as we say. What Mr. 
Wells does not make clear is that when everyone is the same size 
as his giants the world will really be different. It will probably 
remain just the same world magnified through a microscope. The: 
rats, having eaten the food, were, he has shown us, no less ratty ; 
rather more so. The men will probably be no less human, only 
there will be more of them. 

The Chicago American probably produces very much the same- 
Sunday profit although its editor, compositors, and readers are 
4o ft. tall. That is the worst of it all. But Mr. Wells has chosen a 
very vivid way of bringing our sins home to us. 


SS SS 


Fate’s 


[The real test of the ‘‘no-hat” girl will be when the damp autumm 
weather arrives in earnest.—Daily Paper.] 


Revenge 


No covering bedecked her head, 

A thorough-paced ‘ no-hatter”” she ; 
I marked her lovely hair and said, 

“ She really looks extremely twee,’ 


But that was on a summer day, 

When skies were flecked with clouds like pearls, 
And gentle zephyrs seemed to play 

Among her darling little curls, 


Once more I met my Phyllis, late 
In autumn when the air was raw. 

Her hair was straggling, damp, and straight, 
And such a sight you never saw. 


I felt and said that I could not 

Be seen with one who looked like that, 
And so we parted on the spot; 

The girl I married wore a hat, 


But lo! the gods will have their sport; 
Tm bankrupt for a large amount 

Because my purse was all too short 
To pay her millinet’s account, 
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THE THREATENED VANDALISM AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON 


A Second Letter from Marie Corelli, 


gene meeting of the Shakspere Birthplace trustees, originally fixea. 

by themselves to take place on October 5, was suddenly 
deferred from that date to the present one, October 12, which is the 
day of the Stratford-on-Avon annual “mop” or fair. The local 
report goes that the trustees, anxious to share in the sports common 
to the occasion, decided to discuss the Shakspere Trust national 
matters on the “mop” day in order that after their business they 


INTERIOR ROOF OF HOUSE 


Formerly belonging to Shakspere’s granddaughter, Elizabeth Hall, who became Mrs, Nash, and after 
her husband's death married Sir Thomas Barnard. The leases and deeds showing connection of the 
building with the Shakspere family are in the possession of the Birthplace trustees, who will not make 
them public. This is the dwelling which Miss Corelli has fought to save and which Mr, Sidney Colvin 


without examination pronounced ‘ early Victorian "' 


might benefit by the merry-go-rounds, cheap booths, and oxen roasted 
whole in the street which make up the chief attractions of the fair. 

It is pleasant to know that the trustees are such playful person- 
ages, and the spectacle of the town clerk, or some other valiant 
vandal, on a hobbyhorse going round to the sound of a brass 
band will no doubt be very gamesome and inspiriting. The humours 
of the fair will be indulged in after the fate of the old cottages is 
settled. Every effort has been made during the past fortnight to 
make these last genuine old buildings on the birthplace side of 
Henley Street look as isolated and pitiable as possible, and one 
George Boyden, printer to the Stratford- 
on-Avon Corporation—and incongruously 
enough a “trustee” of Shakspere’s birth- 
place as well—has been launching forth 
some sagacious reflections in the local 
press. He intimates that if “ sentiment,” 
z.é., Shaksperean sentiment, had been too 
much considered in former times many 
“hideous” things would have remained 
standing in the town which are now 
removed. One of the “hideous” things 
might have been Shakspere’s own house 
for example; or the Market Cross, now 
only preserved to the eye and memory in 
old pictures of Stratford-on-Avon when the 
town was really quaint and beautiful. 

_ Nevertheless, despite the corporation 
printer and his opinions Shaksperean 
sentiment is the only thing that brings 
visitors and pilgrims to Stratford, and with 
the utter destruction of the former homely 
and unobtrusive style of Henley Street—a 
street that used to serve as an object lesson 
to the world as indicating the modest 
surroundings in which the greatest poet of 
the world was born—those visitors and 
pilgrims will naturally fall away. People 
do not cross the seas to gaze on a Carnegie 
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library, nor are they pleased to find the trail of the millionaire over a 
street which owed some of its poetic sacredness to its extreme 
simplicity. Concerning the old cottages, as I wrote last week, it 
cannot affect me personally if they are destroyed beyond the regret 
that those who ought to do their best to preserve Shaksperean 
associations for the town which lives on such tradition should for the 
sake of petty spite and jealousy make such a foolish spectacle of 
themselves to the literary and artistic world. 

I owe a debt of thanks to Mr. A. C. Wyatt, the 
clever artist who at considerable trouble and incon- 
venience to himself managed to gain access to the 
interior of the old houscs and to make some admi- 
rable sketches of the roof of the original one 
building (now partitioned into two) which belonged 
to Mrs. Nash, afterwards Lady Barnard, Shakspere’s 
granddaughter, and also of the “ ventilating gallery,” 
a curiosity in houses rare enough to merit preserva- 
tion, and belonging to a period when the use of 
chimneys was not universal. These sketches have 
now been reproduced in THE TATLER—one last 
week and the other two on this page. The 
original paintings are in my possession, Perhaps it 
will only be considered as just to myself if I state 
that all the information respecting the age and 
history of the cottages was placed at my disposal 
“ officially” at the birthplace itself, and that there- 
fore the cowardly attacks heaped upon me by certain 
of the trustees were undertaken in the full knowledge 
that I had only honestly stated to the public such facts 
as they, the trustees, ought themselves to have known. 

I understand, writing at the last moment for THE 
TATLER, that my opponents mean to do their best to 
have the simple but historic little cottages pulled down 
in order to gratify a petty private animosity of their 
own. If they succeed it will certainly be a case of 
cutting off the nose to spite the face, and will hurt no 
oneso much as themselves, for Stratford-on-Avon is 
fast losing every vestige of its old-world picturesque 
self as Shakspere knew it. This, it will be admitted, is a thousand 
pities, not only for the town but for the townspeople, for with the 
ruthless destruction of every time-honoured relic will disappear not 
only the “sentiment” of the place but also its financial prosperity. 


VENTILATING GALLERY IN THE HENLEY STREET HOUSES 


Proving them to be even older than Shakspere’s time and built before the use of chimneys was universal 
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‘Are you a teetotaller?” “Dear me! Have you hurt yourself?” 


DwlEy B UXTON 


“Hulloa! Have you fallen in?” : “Don’t you feel well?” 
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n that awful August day of 1862, when 

the Santee Sioux Indians fell upon the 
frontier settlements of Minnesota, the most western and the most 
exposed of these settlements was a little community of a dozen 
homesteaders and their families gathered about Lake Shetek in 
what is now Murray County. The attack upon this settlement, the 
massacre of many of its inhabitants, and the captivity of others 
which followed are stories with which all readers of the history of 
Indian warfare are familiar, but the manner of the ransom of some 
of these captives has not been written. 

Mrs. John Wright and two children, a boy of six and an infant 
in arms ; Mrs. William J. Duly and two girls, the eldest of whom 
was twelve years of age ; Lillie Everett, a girl of eight years, and two 
other little girls, daughters of Thomas Ireland, became captives in 
the band of White Lodge, a subsidiary chief of the Santees. White 
Lodge and his band, consisting of about 180 persons, at once 
departed with their captives for the Dakota country, and by Novem- 
ber 1, after being sent along from one Indian camp to another by 
the head men, who did not care to incur the vengeance of the soldiers 
by being found with white captives on their premises, arrived at the 
Missouri River near the line now dividing North and South 
Dakota. 

The Teton Sioux at this period lived on the Missouri in the 
vicinity of Fort Pierre, and when the news of the Santee attacks 
came to them they assembled in a council at which they resolved 
as a tribe to remain neutral. There were, however, some progres- 
sive young Tetons who advocated active interference on behalf 
of the whites, but they were overruled in council. Two of these 
young men, Martin Charger and Kills and Comes, a few days 
later sat down on the bank of the river, and after a long discus- 
sion of the situation decided to attempt to organise the young men 
of the tribe into an association for the purpose of rendering the 
whites such assistance as lay in their power without involving their 
people in war with the Santees. Their proposition, however, was 
received with so much derision by the older Tetons that they were 
able to induce but nine others to join with them. These eleven 
boys, the eldest of whom was but twenty years of age, with all the 
grave formality of the oldest braves solemnly pledged themselves to 
withhold no sacrifice of comfort, effort, property, or life which it 
might be necessary to make to serve the white people. 

They called their society by a name which is best translated 
“ The Young Men’s Association,” but by their own people they were 
known as the “ Crazy Band,” an appellation which clings to them to 
this day. The boys thus banded together were Charger, Kills and 
Comes, Four Bear, Mad Bear, Pretty Bear, Sitting Bear, Swift Bird, 
One Rib, Strikes Fire, Red Dog, and Charging Dog. They were 
not prompted to this action by any sinister or mercenary motives 
but from sentiments of humanity which would have been creditable 
to men of the highest civilisation ; nor was their action suggested to 
them by white men but was wholly original with themselves. 

Early in November, 1862, Major Galpin, a trader at the mouth 
of the Yellowstone, coming down the river with a small party of 
miners in a Mackinaw boat was hailed by a band of Santees 
encamped near Standing Rock and invited to Jand. They were 
about to do so when a white woman ran down to the river bank and 
frantically warned them to keep away if they would save their lives. 
The Santees at once fired on the boatmen, who threw themselves 
into the bottom of the craft and were soon out of danger. They 
learned from the woman that the captives from Lake Shetek were in 
the Santee camp, and as they passed down the river they gave 
information of this discovery at every opportunity. 

The “ Crazy Band” learned of this incident and knew the time 
had come to put their professions into practice. The boys gathered 
up their robes and other peltry, and taking them to Primeau’s trading 
house traded them for food, especially sugar and delicacies, which 
they conceived would be grateful to the Santee palate, and with these 
supplies moved their horses to the east side of the river and camped 
on the Okaboji. The third day out they arrived at the mouth of 
Swan Creek, where the village of Le Beau now is, and there found a 
small party of friendly Yanktonaise Sioux, who informed them that 


A SIDELIGHT ON THE SIOUX 


By Doane Robinson. 
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a party of Santees having white captives were encamped on the east 
side of the Missouri in the bend below the mouth of Grand River, 
within what is now Walworth County, South Dakota. The boys 
pushed on and pitched their camp about 100 yards from the camp of 
the hostiles and indicated a desire for a council. White Lodge and 
his head men came out, each with his gun cached under his blanket, 
and a council was held. Charger opened the conference with a 
typical Indian talk about the good heart which had impelled them 
to the enterprise to ransom the white captives, concluding : ‘* You 
see us here. We are only young boys. Our people call us crazy, 
but we want to do something good. If a man owns anything he 
likes it and will not part with it for nothing. We have come here to 
buy the white captives and give them back to their friends. We 
will give the horses for them, all the horses we have. That proves 
that we want the captives very much, for our hearts are good and 
we want to do a good thing.” Then with that dreary monotony 
which only an Indian could tolerate, each of the other ten boys 
repeated verbatim Charger’s harangue. To this White Lodge 
replied : ‘‘ We come from the east where the sky is made red by the 
fires that burn the homes of the whites, and the earth is red with the 
blood of the whites whom the Santees are killing. These white 
captives I have taken after killing many of their people. I will not 
again be a friend of the whites. JI have already done a bad thing, 
and now I will keep on doing bad things. 1 will not give up the 
captives. I will fight until 1 drop dead.” 

Then the boys changed their tactics. They spread a feast, and 
Charger extended the invitation to partake in these words: ‘“ Here 
is food; eat what you want and go home, and we will take the 
captives and go home.” 

White Lodge and his braves accepted the hospitality, but when 
the feast was concluded he was still obdurate, and insultingly 
resented the attempt of the Tetons to interfere in his affairs. They 
became much excited, and bloodshed seemed imminent. After much 
bullying another formal council was arranged, and Charger and the 
other boys gravely reiterated their previous statement, not deviating 
in a single syllable from the original address, to which White 
Lodge interposed the same formal refusal. A third time the boys 
repeated their proposition, only to be met by a more determined 
refusal ; but they had still another card in reserve and the time had 
come to play it. Charger spoke: ‘‘ White Lodge, you talk very 
brave. You kill white men who have no guns, and you steal women 
and children and run away with them where there are no soldiers. 
If you are brave why did you not stay and fight the soldiers who had 
guns? ‘Three times we have offered our horses for the captives and 
you have refused us. Now we will take the captives and put them 
on the horses and take them to their friends. Ifyou make us trouble 
the soldiers who have guns will come against you from the east, and 
our people, the Tetons, will come against you from the west, and we 
shall then see how brave you are.” At this a Santee from the out- 
side, who did not sit in the council, called to Black Hawk, the eldest 
son of White Lodge, “* Black Hawk, why do you not speak? Why 
sit so still ?”? Black Hawk then spoke, addressing the Tetons : “ You 
young people have done right. Your grub tastes good. You are 
straight young men respected by your own people. .I know some of 
you, but my father, White Lodge, does not know you. We are 
starving and it is winter. I have one white child which I will give 
up. Let the others do as I have done and give up their. captives.” 

Black Hawk’s sensational action led to prolonged parleying, and 
as the result of it all it was agreed that the captives should be 
exchanged for the horses, and the Santees returned to their camp. 
At length the boys were invited to bring their horses and come into 
the village. A large lodge had been erected in the centre of the camp. 
They tied the horses near by and went inside. They found Mrs. 
Duly and the six children (Mrs. Wright’s baby had been wantonly 
murdered by a young savage) sitting in a row along one side of the 
lodge. ‘They were almost naked and in a condition so pitiable that 
even the young savages were moved by their grief. 

Each captive was claimed as the individual property of some 
brave, and no proposition looking to a wholesale exchange of horses 
for whites would be considered. Each proprietor was bent upon 
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driving the best possible bargain for his chattel. The youngest child 
was first offered, and after a protracted period of dickering a trade 
was made for it and it was removed to the other side of the lodge to 
be joined by the others as fast as they were purchased ; and so at 
last each of the seven captives was ransomed, but not until all 
the bluffing, bullying, and jockeying of which the Sioux Indian is 
capable had been exhausted and the boys had traded themselves out 
of all their property except one horse and four guns, and Mrs. Wright, 
whom White Lodge claimed, was still to be secured. White Lodge, 
who had given but grudging consent to the proceedings thus far, now 
absolutely refused to surrender Mrs. Wright on any terms. After 
another period of intense excitement in which the lives of the boys 
and the whites appeared to be in peril, another council was arranged 
and again the threat 


of crushing the 
Santees between 


the Tetons and the 
soldiers brought the 
majority of the 
hostiles to their 
senses, although 
White Lodge con- 
tinued implacable. 
Black Hawk and 
his younger brother, 
Chased by the Ree, 
proposed to take 
the woman away 
from their father 
and give her over 
to the boys in con- 
sideration of the 
remaining horse. 
The proposition 


was accepted and 
Red Dog and 
Strikes Fire were 
entrusted with the 
negotiation. They 


soon returned with 
the woman, and the 


rescuing party 
moved their camp 


several miles down 
the river before they 
were overtaken by 
the nightfall. Their 
situation was truly 
desperate. They 
were more than one 
hundred miles from 
home in a northern 
winter, without 
horses or food. The 
captives were with- 
out clothing and the 
boys gave them 
their blankets, leav- 
ing their own bodies 
seriously exposed. 
Moreover, White 
Lodge was threaten- 
ing to retake the 
captives from their 
rescuers. ~The 
captives were 
housed in the small 
tent and the boys, 
ill protected against 
the storm which 
was raging, spent 
the night in an unceasing march around the camp. At daylight 
they were on the way, and shortly after to their great relief a friendly 
Yanktonaise appeared on horseback, and to him they gave two of 
their remaining guns for the horse and, hastily rigging a travoix, 
placed five of the children upon it. Pretty Bear carried the 
youngest child on his back and the women walked. Mrs. Duly 
had no moccasins and Charger gave her his own, himself going 
barefoot throughout the day until the Yanktonaise camp was 
reached at Le Beau. Early on that day the expected happened. 
White Lodge appeared, accompanied by five warriors, and de 
manded the return of Mrs. Wright, but the boys bluffed him 


THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER 


Teacher: ‘And some fell among thorns,” and what happened then? 
Smart Boy: The thieves sprang up and choked them 
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out and he gave up the pursuit. Of the Yanktonaise, in exchange 
for one gun, they procured an old cart, a little food, and some 
moccasins, 

Next morning the children were crowded “into the cart box and 
Mrs. Duly was mounted on the animal’s back. Mrs, Wright con- 
tinued to walk with the boys. That day they travelled thirty-five 
miles, for most of which it was necessary to assist the pony with his 
load by pushing the cart. They camped that night on the site of the 
present village of Forest City. The next morning they climbed 
the river bluff and cut directly across the ox-bow in the direction of 
Primeau’s, and that night they did not camp at all, but kept up the 
weary tramp until daylight when they had arrived opposite their own 
home. The river was slightly frozen rendering the crossing most 
hazardous, but the 
relatives of the boys 


secured the assist- 
ance of Primeau, 
Dupree, and La 


Plant, the two latter 
half-breeds residing 
in the vicinity, and 
managed to get the 
party safely over. 
Primeau clothed the 
captives as best he 
could from his stock 


and Dupree took 
them to his home, 
where they rested 
three days, when 
they were taken to 
Fort Randall in 
waggons by Dupree 
and La Plant. 


Colonel John Pattee 
of the 4Ist lowa 
Cavalry, in com- 
mand at Fort Ran 
dall, took them into 
his quarters, and his 
wife and daughter 
entertained them for 
twenty days until 
notice of the rescue 
could reach their 
friends and relatives 
arrived to take them 
home, They had 
been captured on 
August 20, 1862; 
they were rescued 
on November 20 of 
the same _ year; 
they arrived at Fort 
Randall on No- 
vember 29. 

Six of the eleven 
members of the 
“Crazy Band” — 
Swift Bird, Strikes 


Fire, Four Bear, 
Pretty Bear, Mad 
Bear, and _ Sitting 


Bear—still survive. 
They live on the 
Cheyenne River 
Reservation and 
are men of honour- 
able distinction 
among their people, 
and on more than 
one occasion since their first heroic exploit have they rendered 
invaluable services to the whites. During the Custer war of 1875-6 
they stood as a wall of rock between the hostiles and the settlements, 
and again when the Messiah craze swept over the Sioux nation in 
1890 these men, serene and unmoved by the popular clamour, coun- 
selled calmness among their people and organised the young men 
for active resistance to the hostiles if their services should be 
required. 

It is a just reproach to the American people that the services 
rendered by these men in the rescue of the Lake Shetek captives 
have never been recognised. 
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DRAWN BY STAKR WOOD 


THE HANDICAP OF MARRIAGE 


Mrs. Dockett: You'll miss half the fun if you don’t take us with you 
Mr. Dockett: But I'll miss the other half if | do 
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I see that this month is marked by a fresh development 

on the part of that great, eternally fresh monument of 
the Anglo-Saxon mind known as “‘ Bradshaw.” When the 
prophesies of native croakers and foreign carpers are ful- 
filled and the German lieutenant sits down on the ruins of 
London Bridge to write a realistic study of garrison life we 
shall live in the history of the world by three great literary 
achievements—the Authorised Version, Shakspere’s plays, 
and Bradshaw’s Guide. The Germans have their own 
Luther’s Bible, of which they are justly proud, though it 
has saddled them past escape with an obsolete and cum- 
brous grammar; and though they have not a Shakspere 
they have annexed him and habitually draw from his 
writings thoughts that no Englishman (Shakspere included) 
ever dreamed of; but nothing can take from us the glory of 
the first railway and the first railway time tables. 


Des there have been in ‘‘ Bradshaw ”’ as in the other 
two literary achievements of the race. Even as King 
James's divines at times mistranslated the Hebrew and 
accepted doubtful readings in the Greek, even as Shak- 
spere gave Bohemia a seaboard and Hector an Aristotle, 
so the successors of Bradshaw the Great occasionally have 
_ inserted trains that did not run or ran otherwise, or vanished 
irrecoverable in the intricacies of local traffic. Strange sur- 
vivals of past conditions told of the former course of main 
lines even as useless organs in the human body confirm our 
Darwinian ancestry. The theoretical trunk line of the 
South-Eastern Railway ran through Redhill in the Guide 
long after it had shifted eastwards to Sevenoaks in practice. 
The Metropolitan trains, both Inner and Middle Circle, 
have long been a madness, for the times of starting only 
were given with a table from which by a process of addition 
and subtraction the time of arrival could be extracted when 
the intending traveller was skilled in mental arithmetic. In 
practice one chanced the train with disastrous results. 


Si with all its faults, its cumbrousness, its complexity, 

one loved one’s British Bradshaw. It was such a mass 
of generally accurate and always interesting information. 
Its symbolism was, and is, far above the reach of M. Maeter- 
linck’s rhythmical prose or Mrs. Brown Potter’s stage 
dresses, A mere name and a figure in one column, and the 
absence of figures in a good many other columns called up 
visions of a neat little country station with its trim gardens 
on the slope above the platform, marking out the name of 
the village in coloured plants or shell borders, and the milk 
cans or fruit baskets waiting for the local train that was the 
event of the forenoon perhaps ; and then we could imagine 
the stationmaster and the one porter meditatively sitting 
down while expresses from London roared past to big cities 
over the horizon, saying nothing except to the signalman, 
but filling the little station with a fog of dust or steam for a 
moment and diminished to a far-off white feather of steam 
in a green cutting before the wind of their passage had quite 
died away. What were the missions of those many unknown 
men and women in the express? Where were they going ? 
Whence had they come? What were the wanderings of 
those through carriages of other companies whose unfamiliar 
blazonry broke the rushing streak of red or brown or 
chocolate and white ? 


anes answers to all these questions were written in 
Bradshaw, though not always to be divined by the 
uninitiated. I remember once, and more than once, meeting 
at the unlikely suburban station of Catford Bridge with an 
unusually late train to town which included a number of 
horse-boxes and was made up of very early specimens from 
the geological museum of South-Eastern rolling stock. 
There were the Silurian seconds and the thirds of a far 
older than Tertiary age and the quaint old mail coach first- 
classes with the pointed windows. I was told the train 
came from Dover, and I tracked its devious route at last, 
though why it went that way I cannot imagine. I suppose 
it, too, was a survival from some old, possibly temporary, 
arrangement that once had a reason and was handed down 
from time table to time table because nobody had any 
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by Adrian, Koss—~ 


especial interest in disturbing the old arrangement. I 
cannot find that train now, and I presume someone wanted 
it for a museum. 


he Continental Bradshaw is an even more fascinating 
study than the British time table. It is less minute 
and all-embracing, but it gives a far wider field of view. 
What gorgeous excursions one can plan for a month’s 
holiday, to all the places one has been to, all the places one 
wants to see and hopes to see, all the places one would like 
to see and never will, and all the places one knows abso- 
lutely nothing about. You hear somebody speak of a 
charming little place in Switzerland with an unspoilt hotel 
and a restful view, and in half-an-hour you can journey there 
by turning over a few pages of a fat, stumpy, paper-bound 
volume. You ramble aimlessly among strange names, and 
near the end of the time tables you come perhaps to the 
columns for trains from Irkutsk to Manchuria, Harbin, 
Vladivostok, Dalny, and Port Arthur, and the expressive 
gap where the times of the trains should be. ‘The train 
service is suspended,” it seems. When and under what 
auspices will that train service be resumed? Further on 
comes the list of trains on the fateful line to Khartoum. 
How many years is it before the next great leap southward ? 
| was idly turning over a Continental Bradshaw one 
morning lately, and among the German time tables I 
came on a little local line from Koberwitz to Gnadenfrei. I 
had not, and have not now, any idea of what these places 
are, except that from the context they are in Silesia, not far 
from Breslau. The internal evidence of the names gives 
little help. Kober is “a basket,’”’ and witz, some authority 
says, is an ending that belongs to Wendish towns. Gua- 
denfret, ‘‘ free by grace,’ sounds religious, as if belonging to 
a Protestant community in a province divided between the 
two religions. There is a Lutheran justification-by-faith 
aroma about the name. 


do not want to know what sort of places Koberwitz and 
Gnadenfrei are; I had rather be free to picture them as 
I choose. They are not historic towns. Doubtless they 
have been plundered by Swedes and Imperialists, by 
hussars and Pandours, by French and Poles, in past wars; 
but they have escaped the chance that has branded so many 
Silesian names on European history. I picture them as 
haunts of ancient peace, quietly prosperous and homely, full 
of good, kindly Germans who are neither hustling bagmen 
nor bullying lieutenants ; and I know that if ever the storm 
and stress of London life should grow too much for my 
nerves I could find the way by my faithful Bradshaw to 
the haven of Koberwitz; and if Koberwitz, which is a 
junction, proved too exciting I could seek "the religious 
peace of the terminus of the branch line at Gnadenfrei. 


From Koberwitz to Gnadenfrei 
There runs a line, I know not why, 
And by it travel either way 

Some half-a-dozen trains a day. 
Some journey through and some by bits 
From Gnadenfret to Koberwitz, 

Oh Koberwitz and Gnadenfret ! 
Tread your titles with a sigh; 

I long (by Flushing or the Hook) 
To reach some far sequestered nook 
Where endless peace serenely sits 

At Gnadenfrei or Koberwitz. 

Yet Koberwitz and Gnadenfrei 
Perhaps with smoke bedim the sky; 
Perhaps their grinders turn the wheel 
That sharpens so-called Sheffield steel, 
And coal is hauled from grimy pits 
At Gnadenfrei or Koberwitz. 

So Koberwitz and Gnadenfrei 

I see but with the spirit’s eye; 

But thither I can stray in dreams 
To pasture by Silesian streams, 

And rest from London’s fever fits 

At Gnadenfrei and Koberwitz, 
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A TREAT IN STORE 


Chorus: ‘‘We shall meet on that be-eutiful shoar!” 
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The Lord Great Chamberlain.—At the 
great aze of seventy-four, which he reached 
last Saturday week, Lord Ancaster is still full of 
vigour, but he comes of a long-lived family. 
His father was over seventy when he died, 
and his grandfather nearly eighty. It seems 
like a plunge into history to recollect that he 
was a member of Parliament half-a-century 
ago. [Except for his struggle over the Lo:d 
Great Cham- 
berlainship, 
he is best 
known now- 
adays as the 
owner. of 
some of the 
finest —sport- 
ing estates in 
the country 
and a_ host 
who is very 
particular 
about the 
way. the 
shooting is 
done. Lady 
Ancaster also 
comes of a 
vigorous 
stock. She 
is a sister of 
the Marquis 
of Huntly 
and one of 
a family of 
fourteen chil- 
dren, and she 
carries on the 
tradition of 
the Gay Gor- 
dons for she 
has had ten 
children of her own, all of whom are living. 
After more than forty years of matrimony Lady 
Ancaster still looks young and handsome and 
cheerful though not at all in sympathy with 
the frivolous set. They entertain a good deal 
in town as well as in the country but with a 
severity of respectability which does not quite 
suit some of the ‘‘smart” people. 


Brothers of the Craft.—The Bishop of 
London is looking much. better after his visit 
to Lord and Lady Blythswood. He is a 
worthy follower of Peter, for next to golf he 
loves fishing, and I have it on the authority of 
an expert that the muscular apostle if he had 
not been a fisherman would certainly have 
becn a professional golfer. The bishop and 
Lord Blythswood are brothers in the. craft, for 
Lord Blythswood, too, is a famous angler and 
enjoys nothing so much as playing a lively 
fish in the Tay in the proper season. 
Curiously enough Lady Blythswood cares 
little for her husband’s favourite sport, though 
in practically every other respect their tastes 
run in the same groove. Both, for example, 
are very fond of music and may often be seen 
together at Sunday afternoon concerts when 
they are in town. 


A Woman of Tact.—I am sorry to hear 
that Miss Helen Henniker has suffered more 
than ever lately from her old enemy. Gout 
is in her case hereditary ; it made a martyr 
of her mother for many years before she died, 
but in spite of it Miss Henniker has always 
maintained her good humour. Though she 
has a keen wit it is never unkindly, and her 
comfortable appearance and agreeable man- 


THE FOUR DAUGHTERS OF THE CZAR OF RUSSIA 


The latest and most unconventional portrait of these children, whose names are: Olga, born November 3, 1895; 
Tatiana, born May 29, 1897; Marie, born June 14, 1899; and Anastasia, born June 5, 1901 


ner are but the genuine expression of the good 
heart that beats within. As a woman of the 
world and of society it woul] be difficult to 
find her equal, she knows life so thoroughly. 
She understands business, too, quite as wellas 
any man, and is one of the best vaconteuses of 
her generation. In her younger days she gradu- 
ated in the best school of manners, for her 
mother, the late Dowager Lady Henniker, 
used to entertain largely in the big house they 
formerly occupied in Grafton Street, and for a 
long time Miss Henniker has been on terms 
of affection with several of the royal Princesses. 
She is, of course, a sister of Colonel Henniker 
of the Coldstreams, who won his brevet for 
bravery at Belmont. 


The Owner of Catteries.—Though some- 
what late in the season for outdoor entertain- 
ments the croquet party given the other day by 
Lord and Lady Decies was a most successful 
affair, and the weather was quite summerlike. 
Lady Decies is, of course, known as a lover of 
cats, and her catteries are perhaps the most 
famous in existence. Lord and Lady Decies 
have recently been at Harrogate, a favourite 
resort of Lady Decies, who takes the cure 
there nearly every season. 
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A Motoring Tutor.—The Hon. C. S 
Rolls gave the Prince of Wales his first 
lesson in motoring some years ago when 
his Royal Highness was staying: with Lord 
Llangattock, Mr. Rolls’s father, at Hendre. 
The Prince, like the King, though an enthu- 
siastic motorist, is a most careful driver and 
has a decided objection to risking the safety 
of others by reckless driving. Mr. Rolls is, 
of course, 
one of the 
most skilled 
drivers — liv- 
ing, but he 
had once a 
very narrow 
escape of 
being killed. 
This was 
when driving 
at full specd 
on the road 
between 
Paris ‘and 
VMeijennen-ay, 
when both 
tyres On one 
side of the 
car collapsed 
and the ma- 
chine dashed 
into a_ tree, 
cutting it 
down like a 
willow and 
upsetting the 
Charisse ME Te 
Rolls, how- 
ever, escaped 
with a severe 
shaking. 


The Sole Survivor.—In the corridor at 
Windsor Castle there is to be seen the 
original picture of the wedding of the late 
Queen and Prince Consort in the Chapel 
Royal, St. James’s, by Sir George Hayter. 
Of the vast crowd of celebrated personages in 
the picture the only one now surviving is the 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, who is de- 
picted as standing a little apart from the 
wedding group on one side of the altar. As 
a matter of fact her Royal Highness was 
standing close to the late Queen, but had 
she been depicted in that position the view of 
the wedding couple would have been obscured 
in the yicture. 


Duchesses in Town.--Last week quite a 
crowd of duchesses arrived in town, The 
Duchess of Bedford was in Belgrave Square, 
where her grace will stay for the autumn s2ason 
and follow her favourite pastime of skating at 
Prince’s Club. The Duke and Duchess of 
Devonshire are at Devonshire House but wi!l 
soon depart to their sunnier residence at East- 
bourne, for the duke and duchess have no 
liking for London at this time of year. The 
Duchess of Montrose is also in town, and so» 
is the Duchess of Somerset. 
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AUTHORS IN THEIR HOMES—MISS VIOLET HUNT 
Who has just Published a Striking Novel, “Sooner or Later.” 


p 
b 
i 


Copyright of ‘The Tatler’ 


Miss Violet Hunt, who has published many books, has just issued through Chapman and Hall a novel of society of great power entitled ‘‘Sooner or Later.” 
Miss Hunt is the daughter of the late Alfred Hunt, the famous water-colour artist. Her mother, Mrs. Alfred Hunt, has also written clever novels 
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Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


JACK’S RETURN 


First Prize—Percy J. Slater, Sawtry, Peterborough 


“The cn for snapshots is now in full swing. We pay each week the 
sum o 
ONE GUINEA : 
for the best snapshot which we receive during that week. All the letters in this 
Competition must be sent to the Kodak Editor, THe TaTLer, Great New Street, 
London, and all photographs, exclusive of the prizewinners, will be returned imme- 
diately if accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope, except those we desire 
to retain for publication. For these we pay 
HALF-A-GUINEA 

each for the copyright. Every photograph must have plainly written on the back 
the name and address of the Sender and a clear descripuon of the subject. Original 
topics rather than merely ordinary views of scenery or buildings are desirable. 

This week, in addition to our prizewinners, we have pleasure in highly com- 
mending the following subjects :— 

“ Table d’Hote,’'’ Mrs. Mahony, Mount Alverne, Dalkey, co. Dublin. 

‘“ By the ¢ ” Sir William Clayton, Bart., Harleyford, Marton, Bucks. 

‘©The Persuasive Horse-dealer,"’ Frank Saaw, Batley, Yorks. 

“ Reredos, Hythe Church,’’ Maud Ricketts, Lorna Doone, 15, Muswell Road, 
Muswell Hill. 

‘+4 Poodle at. the Barber's,’’ Dr. Lawson, 3, Balham Hill, S.W. 

“ At the Lathe,"”’ N. S. Hind, the Rectory, Langton Maltravers, Wareham, Dorset. 


“The Old Oak Pulpit in Launceston Church, Cornwall,’’ Robert Boyle, 6, Corn- 
wallis Gardens, Hastings. 
‘The Liverpool Landing Stage,’’ W. N. Cornelius, Seathwaite, Blundellsands, 
Liverpool. 
“Storm Clearing Off, St. Petersburg,’’ A. V. Kenah, 2, Eliot Hill, Blackheath. 
‘Mermaid Street, Rye, Sussex,’ J. E. Denison, Sondes House, Bekesbourne, 
Canterbury. 
‘To the Rescue,’ A. Cohen, 12, Brunswick Place, Leeds. 
“Sugar! '’ Herbert Botting, Gogmore, Chertsey, Surrey. 
‘*St. Servan, Brittany, France,’’ Miss Constance N. Daly, 2, Haut Bois Terrace, 
Bellozanne, Jersey. 
‘Good Sport,"’ T. R. Wheatley, 3, Mill Street, Hanover Square, W. 
‘*Trawlers Leaving Tenby Harbour,’’ Miss Blandford, 48, Wimpole Street, W. 
“Norman Doorway, West Front of Selby Abbey Church, Yorkshire,’’ Miss A. 
Isaacson, 15, Waverley Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. 
“Old Cottages at Shaldon, South Devon,’’ Mr. G. F, Johnson, 21, Greenhill 
Park, Harlesden, N.W. 
= ‘““The Haunted House,’’ Ancrew, Rintoul, jun., Fairleigh House, Newcastle, co. 
iown. 
“©St. Michael's Mount on the Coast of Brittany as Seen from the Causeway," 
H. Turner, Merlebank, St. George's Hill, Weybridge. y 
‘*Gipsy Children,’’ Carslake Winter Wood, Kenwick, Paignton, 


IRIS AND’ RAINDROPS 
Seventh Prize-G. H. C. Matthews, 17, Garfield Road, S.W. 


FOR DAILY BREAD 
Sixth Prize—-Miss M. E. Johnstone, Hopetoun, Aberdeenshire 
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Our Photographic Competition—The Eight Prizewinners. 


A PLEASANT AFTERNOON ON THE TRENT 
Eighth Prize—C. Zambra, 27, Fleeman Grove, West Bridgford, Notts 


Oak tree 1,000 years old at Allouville, Normandy. The tree is hollow 
and contains two chapels; mass is said regularly in the lower one AN ANCIENT (PARROT, AGED FORTY-THREE 


Fifth Prize—Mrs. Wesion, Red Lodge, Bassett, Southampton Fourth Prize—R. Dobson, Glen Volta, Penarth 


A GLIMPSE FROM THE CHOIR 


BY THE ZUYDER ZEE 
Second Prize—J. H. Saunders, 67, Green Rd., Burmantofts, Leeds Third Prize—J. T. Lacock, 61, Freegrove Road, N. 
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TALKING HORSE-SENSE. By Frank Richardson. 


SCENE: The Row at half-past ten in the morning. A Strawberry Roan with a 
man on him ambles slowly in from Hyde Park Corner, He is joined by a Bay 
Mare with a woman on her. 

HE STRAWBERRY ROAN (a Little rudely): Vve never seen you 

before. 

Tue Bay Mare: No, perhaps not. I’ve never been to this 
place before. What under the sun is it ? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (contemptuously) : In the season it’s 
the Sahara. In the winter it’s a quagmire. It’s called Rotten Row. 
. . . You may have heard of it wherever you come 
from. 

THe Bay Mare (provdly): Ym a hunter. . Pytchley. 
You may have heard of the hunt . . . in the course of your 
walks. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (on his defence): 1 don’t always 
walk—except when my governor's riding with a pretty woman. 
Your missus pretty ? 

Tue BAY Mare: For a hunting woman—all features and no 
hair. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: Confound ! 

THE Bay MARE: What’s the trouble ? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: Oh then, I shan’t see much of you. 
And as youre a hunter and your missus is a hunting woman I 
thought that there might be a chance of a canter now and then. 
But as she isn’t prctty my governor is sure to spend the entire 
mornings with Ida Gibbes. 

THe Bay Mare: Ida Gibbes? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN : Yes—don’t you know anything ?—the 
actress. She never gets out of a walk. Weare in danger of being 
arrested for “ furious loitering” as Mr. W. S. Gilbert says. 

THE BAY MARE: I’ve never seen an actress. Are there many 
in the park ? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (veflectively) : I remarked Miss Con- 
stance Collier and Miss Jessie Bateman a couple of seasons ago. 
And Miss Lena Ashwell “as ridden. But last season | don’t think 
there was a single actress out except Miss Ida Gibbes. I do hope 
she won’t be out this morning. I should like a trot, 

THE BAy Mare: Why don’t you bolt ? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: Bolt indeed! It’s not done. Only 
riding-school horses—at tos. 6d. for two hours—bolt. The livery- 
stable people buy vicious horses for about £15, and some wretched 
chap who doesn’t: kflow a horse from a hippopotamus hires the 
animal, tugs at its mouth, and off it goes, and off he goes. 

THe Bay Mare (after reflection): 1 like this place. Good 
going I should say. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (with an air of superiority): You 
should see it in the season! Packed, my dear! So thick you can’t 
move. And when the Guards march across the baby walk everybody 
collects there, and one often gets a nasty kick. Besides, one gets so 
infernally tired going round and round that it’s just like walking in 
one’s sleep. Oh! you'll be sick enough of it in time (Aope/udly). Our 
people seem to be getting on all right. Perhaps your missus will cut 
out Ida Gibbes ? 

THE BAy Mare: Not achance of it. Your governor’s not our 
style. 

(THE STRAWBERRY ROAN, changing the subject, neighs 
ostentatiously.) 

THE BAy MARE: Who’s that ? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (with improper pride): That’s Flying 
Fish, Lady Plymouth’s hunter. They do say that she’s a 500- 
guinea touch. 

THE BAY MARE (éPressed): Then you're a society horse ? 

THe STRAWBERRY ROAN (keeping his end up): Pm on neighing 
terns with most of the decent gees in the park. (Unhappily a 
cavalcade of scraggy horses passes at that moment, one of them 
neighs to THE STRAWBERRY ROAN iz @ marked manner.) 

THe BAY MARE (wzas/ily): Who’s your... smart friend ? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (Auffily) : 1 don’t know at all. Those 
are the Bayswater harriers. Mere animated cat’s meat. 

Tue Bay Mare (shivering) : Oh for heaven’s sake don’t! The 
mere mention of cals meat—— 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: It’s no good blinking facts. 

THE Bay Mare: I hate cynicism in a gelding. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (suddenly): Curse ! 

THE BAY MARE (sympathetically) : What's up? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (wéucing): Vve got a girth-gall. You 
see l’ve been out to grass all the summer—ten bob a week—and I 
was supposed to get a feed of corn a day. Think I got it? Not 


much, And I’m as soft as anything. -I oughtn’t really to be out 
to-day. 

Tue Bay Mare: Poor old chap! What a shame to rob you of 
your feed. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (rainily): IVs a most extraordinary 
thing that we horses have such a demoralising effect on men. 
Every man who has to do with a gee seems to be a wrong ’un, and 
I believe it’s the same wih motors. 

THE Bay Mare (shivering): Hush, don’t talk of motors ! 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: You motor-shy ? 

THe Bay Mare: Desperately. Besides I’m anti-motor on 
principle. I regard motor cars as blacklegs. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: Quite so. They'll drive us all into 
circuses. Make us sink to the level of actors. Look at that German 
horse that calculates ; pretty sickening, eh? Nice thing if motors 
compel us to take up mathematics for a living !_ Catch me becoming 
a sort of Datas ! 

THE BAY Mare: I tell you what, feeling in the shires is very 
strong against motors. 

THE STRAWBERRY RCAN: But what can one do? 

THe Bay Mare: [ll tell you what I did. Two years azo 
Lord Blackpool paid 300 guineas for me at Tattersall’s. Hunt d 
me regularly two days a week. Then he got hit with the motor 
craze, and sometimes I didn’t see a hound for a fortnight. Well 
. . . I jolly well threw him. I’ve always hoped that he employed 
a motor hearse. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN (very much impressed): Going 
rather far, wasn’t it ? 

THe Bay Mare: Perhaps. Anyhow my missus picked me up 
for eighty guineas—se, eighty guineas. However, she’s a good sort 
and hates motors as | hate--shoeing. 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: Damn! 

THE Bay MARE: What’s the matter now ? 

THE STRAWBERRY ROAN: Oh there’s Ida Gibbes! So she zs 
back in town. No exercise for me ¢//s autumn. (J/oves away 
dejectedly in answer to the spur.) 

THE Bay Mare: Poor old chap! 


Drawn by S, H. Sime 


Don’t you think you would get on better with the whistling if you 
laid down your tools for a bit? 
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The Humours of Animal Life at the Royal Italian Circus. 


THE AFRICAN BANQUET IN WHICH MANY MONKEYS SIT DOWN TO DINE 


THE MONKEY WHO DRIVES A HANSOM THE MONKEYS ON GUARD 


Denton 


THE MARCH PAST IN WHICH PONIES, MONKEYS, GOATS, AND DOGS TAKE PART 


Signor Voipi is a wonderful trainer of animals, and his show at Hengler's Circus is certain to be one of the greatest attractions of the coming Christmas 
holidays 
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PLAYS. MUSIC. AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


Restoration Plays.—The production of 
His Majesty's Servant by Mr. Lewis Waller 
is destined, it seems, to set a fashion, and 
Restoration plays may for a time become 
almost as numerous as musical comedies. 
At the Avenue 7he JMJaster of Kingsgift-— 
also a Restoration play—is now in rehearsal. 
Mr. Fred Terry and Miss Julia Neilson will 
produce another—7he Scarlet Pimpernel— 
at the New Theatre in January. Mr. George 
Alexander is credited with a desire to put a 
Charles IJ. drama on the stage at the St. 
James’s, and Mr. Martin Harvey, who is attract- 
ing big audiences in the provinces with Zhe 
Breed of the Treshams—a story of the war 
between King and Parliament—will seek 
London’s endorsement of the country’s verdict 
at the first convenient opportunity. 


The Americans Turning us to English 
History.—Strangely enough, when Nell Gwyn 
and Charles II. were made the heroine and 
hero of quite a number of plays about three 
years ago the author who set the fashion was 
an American, Mr. Paul Kester; and now we 
have two American ladies in collaboration to 
provide Mr. Waller with a costume p'ay of 
a period that evidently possesses peculiar 
attractions for actor-managers. 

The Art of Theatre Management.—Very 
few people have any adequate idea of the 
enormous difficulties that face the man who 
manages a theatre. If they had we would 


EIT 


~~ SS 


A SCENE FROM 


GE 


hear less from those who criticise him and 
completely absolve the actors he employs. 
To read plays and pick out successes is an 
imperfect art, and so it must always remain. 
At His Majesty’s and at the Haymarket the 


MISS MAUDE STAINER 


Who has performed in The Sorrows of Satan and is 
a very capable reciter 


managers responsible for the productions are 
good judges of plays, and they leave as little 
as possible to chance. There rehearsals are 
conducted intelligently and the very best 
actors available are employed. Mr. Charles 
Frohman, too, at the Duke of York's at 


“HIS HIGHNESS MY HUSBAND” AT 


Wyndham’s, or the Criterion, whether he 
produces on his own account or in conjunction 
with Mr. Chudleigh, avoids all possible risk. 
He gets plays from authors of the greatest 
repute, he employs the best players, and he 
engages Mr. Dion Boucicault—ablest of 
managers—to produce the plays. 


Mr. Stephen Phillips’s New Play.—lI 
have reason to believe that Mr. Stephen 
Phillips, the poet dramatist, is deeply inte- 
rested in a Biblical event to form a subject 
for a play, ‘Treated reverently, Mr. Phillips 
said—and he would not treat it otherwise— 
this would make a play to appeal to all and 
offend none. Yet the Lord Chamberlain, 
bound by the traditions of his office, would 
forbid the play. I wonder what would the 
great public say. No one found fault with 
Ben Hur because of its subject and the 
names introduced. It was too theatrical ; 
that was all. Mr, Stephen Phillips would 
surely not have to defend his play against 
such a charge. 


Maude Stainer’s Stage Career.— Miss 
Maude Stainer is an actress of considerable 
accomplishments. She has performed the part 
of Mother Wurrel in Miss Corelli’s Sorrows 
of Satan, has travelled through India and 
South Africa with Mr. Fred Seabank in a 
clever musical entertainment, and has been 
for three seasons with Mr. C. W. Somerset. 


’ 


THE COMEDY THEATRE 


Stage Pictorial 


This scene represents the betrothal of Sonia, the Queen of Corconia, beautifully presented by Miss Miriam Clements, to her Prince Consort, Cyril (Mr. Leonard Boyne). 


The Prime Minister is seen on bended knee offering the engagement ring. 


By the Queen's side is her aunt, Xenofa (Miss Lottie Venne), and near the table will be seen 


the scapegrace fether of the bridegroom, amusingly enacted by Mr. Eric Lewis 
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“THE PRAYER OF THE SWORD” AT THE ADELPHI 


Pictures from Mr. Fagan’s Interesting Play. 


Fra Bartolomeo (Mr. Alfred Brydone), the fanatical sub-prior, who curses Fra Andrea (Mr. Waiter Hampden), the young monk, making a prayer on his 
and excommunicates Andrea for abandoning the priesthood sword that God will guide him as to whether he become a priest or a soldier 


Ilaria Visconti, Duchess of Andola (Miss Lily Brayton) Braccio Scorla, gonfalonier of Andola (Mr. Oscar Asche, Fra Andrea Eilis & Walery 


This scene represents Fra Andrea, now a soldier of fortune, in rags after leading the mob to the rescue of the duchess. Andrea is made gonfalonier 
and the traitor, Scorla, is driven into exile 
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LiLo ran lv Advis Eke 


Arthur Bour- 
Miss 
Eleanor Robson in 


Mr. 


chier and 


The Talent of Miss Rob- 
Robson 
success in_ the 


son.— Miss [Eleanor 
made a 
name-part in A/erely Mary 
Ann in America long before 
the general public here ever 
heard of her, and London’s 
hearty endorsement of the 
transatlantic estimate — of 
the young actress’s ability 
will count a lot in her favour 
whenever she returns to her 
own country and its stage. 
Miss Robson’s sense of the 
stage, her art, and the charm 
which she brings to the 
character she 
are not acquired accomplish- 
ments. She was born of a 
family that gave clever ac- 
tresses to the American stage, 
and she had but to make use 
of the gifts she inherited to 
win the place she has secured 
and deserved. 


impersonates 


A “Leading Woman,’’— 
Her mother — Miss Madge 
Carr Cooke — is at present 
starring at a New York 
theatre in J/77s. Wiggs of the 
Cabbage and her 
grandmother was known on 
the stage as Evelin Cameron, 
Miss Robson first made her 
name as Bonita in 477zona, 
but she has played in Shak- 


Patch 


spere and was leading woman with Mr. Kyrle 
Americans, by the bye, who are not 
less courteous to the fair sex than 
“leading 
woman” where we as a rule say 


Bellew. 
are Englishmen, say 


“leading lady.” 


An Opera Club.—Now that 
early 


we can anticipate the 


beginning of an autumn operatic 
season this may be an opportune 
feature of 


moment to mention a 
the opera 
se ison at 
New York 
that has not 


MARY ANN AND HER MUSICAL LOVER 


MR. ARTHUR BOURCHIER AS 


“THE CHEVALEER” 


Mr. Arthur Bourchier is winning golden opinions by his appearance as the Chevaleer at 

the Garrick Theatre. Mr. Henry Arthur Jones's play is not one of his best although it is 

very amusing, but it has helped Mr. Bourchier to make his position as one of our greatest 
comedy actors more assured by his splendid impersonation of the showman 


opera which opens on October 17. 


suburbs and provinces. 


— 


~ 


IN MR. ZANGWILL’S PLAY, 


This scene represents Miss Eleanor Robson in her wonderful presentation of Merely Mary Ann at the Duke of York's Theatre. 


lodging-house where Lancelot, a composer, personated by Mr. Henry Ainley, is boarding. 


she has come into a fortune and is leaving the squalid lodgings 
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Two Striking and 
Remarkable Cha- 


racter Parts. 


been attempted here. At the 
Metropolitan Opera House a 
large box with seating accom- 
modation for fifty-six persons 
is placed at the disposal of 
an opera club, Each mem- 
ber pays a_ subscription of 
£20, and as there are exactly 
one hundred members on the 
books it pays Mr. Conreid 
very well to place a large 
comfortably-furnished smok- 
ing-room at the disposal of 
the club for the whole opera 
season. 


The Ill-used Women. — 
The club has its own ser- 
vants to attend them in their 
own room, ‘They have their 
buffet, cater for them- 
selves, and. provide drinks 
and cigars at ordinary club 
prices. Ladies are eligible as 
visitors on matinée days in 
the box, but to the smoking- 
room—no. America is a free 
country, and consequently 
ladies are not invited to the 
smoking-room of the opera 
club. 


own 


The Fancy-dress Balls.— 
Mr. Neil Forsyth and Mr, 
Frank Rendle, who are 
responsible for the brilliant 
success of the Covent Garden 
fancy-dress_ balls, of which 


there have already been a hundred, are anxious it should be understood 
that these balls will be held with due regularity through this season and that 
they will not in any way be interfered with by the production of the Neapolitan 


The Suburban Love of the Music-hall.—Judging by the fate of the 
Metropole Theatre at Camberwell and the Grand at Fulham, both of which 
have recently been converted into music: hal!s, the local manager in the suburbs 
depending on touring companies cannot have enjoyed uninterrupted prosperity. 
That they must have many bad weeks in the year cannot surprise anyone 
who knows anything of some of the companies sent out year after year to 
Many of these plays are enacted by poorly-paid actors 
and actresses getting from 25s. to £4 per week, the leading man or woman 
receiving the latter amount, incompetent 
young men or broken-down old men re- 
ceiving £1 or 30s 
usually of the bloodthirsty order. 


This is in drama, 


Burford 


“MERELY MARY ANN” 


Mary Ann is the maid-oj-all-work at a 
Mary Ann has fallen in love with the good-looking composer, but in this scene 


eh PAMELA 
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Johnston & Hoffmann 
MISS JESSIE BATEMAN IN ‘“‘BEAUTY AND THE BARGE” 


Miss Jessie Bateman, who ‘plays so fascinating and winning a part in the successful play, Beauty and the Barge, began her career as a little girl as Cobweb at the 
Globe Theatre in Mr. Benson's production of A Midsummer Night's Dream; afterwards in Mr. Benson's company she impersonated Puck in the same play. She has 
played the part of Babbie in The Little Minister in one of Mr. George Edwardes’s companies travelling in South Afr Since then she has played in several comedies 
in London, being associated with Mr. Hawtrey in A Message from Mars and The Man from Blankley's. Her husband, Captain Trenchard, died at Elandsfontein in March, 
He was much beloved by the 5th Royal Irish Regiment, in which he served in South Africa 


1902. 
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OUR PRETTY CHILDREN COMPETITION—ONE OF THESE 


“ BABS RADCLIFFE EDWARD GORDON ECCLES FLORENCE HILDA SLAUGHTER 
68, Cathedral Road, Cardiff Rishton, Lancashire 


Creffield House, Oxford Road, Colchester 


AMY KATHLEEN BLACKBURNE 


DAPHNE AND PHYLLIS JERROLD*. ,. 


RACHEL KUHNE 


Beesford, Armagh Street, Christchurch, N.Z. Jessamine House, Hampton-on-Thames 149, St. James’s Court, Buckingham Gate, S.W. 


SYLVIA CONRADI 


AILEEN MARY LONDON HELEN FAWKES 


16, Mowbray Road, Brondesbury, N.W. 66, Hewitt Road, Harringay, N. 
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Hopfield, Waterlooville, Hants 
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CHILDREN MAY WIN ‘‘THE TATLER”’ SILVER CUP. 


MARJORIE WOOLLEY EDNA HART MARGARET HELEN JACOMB 


Lapal Cottage, Berkewell, Warwickshire 5, Vale Court, Maida Vale, W. Oaklands, Wallington, Surrey 


JOHNNIE DEWAR MOTT LEILA BRUCE LAING HEBER REGINALD MARDON 


18, Stockwell Road, S.W. ; 10, Clanricarde Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 


aes 


Shiplake Grange, Henley-on-Thames 


EILEEN SWINBURNE-HANHAM 


DOROTHY MARY CHARLOTTE BAYNE MARY WINIFRED WRIGHT 


6, Princess Road, Regent’s Park, N.W. 27, Tarbert Road, E. Dulwich 106, Goldhurst Terrace, South Hampstead 
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DHES RATE ET 


Miss Gaynor Rowlands in ‘The Orchid” at the Gaiety. 


Johnston & Hoffmann 


earch of the far-famed orchid. Though born in London she is Welsh by descent. She began her career 
She has played in The Messenger Boy at the Gaiety, in The Toreador, and in My Lady Molly at Terry's. 
She has also toured India in musical comedy 


Miss Rowlands plays the part of the adventuress who comes in s 
with Madame Katti Lanner and appeared in the Empire ballet. 
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UNDER THE 
CHESTNUT 


The Editor of “ The Tatler” offers One 


anecdote sent in each week from any 
to the Chestnut Editor, “ The Tatler.” 


amounts for others of the stories sent 


Contributors must write on 


iss Elsie B. Baker of 2, Seaview Terrace, Seaton, Devon, sends 
the following story, “‘ racy of the soil,” and I shall forward her 
the first prize of one guinea :— 


Poor Father 

A large load of hay overturned whilst passing the squire’s 
house in a country village in Devonshire one day. The squire 
seeing this and being a kindly man came out. “Hullo, my good 
man,” says he, “‘here’s a pretty mess.” “So ’tis, sur,” replied 
the driver, “ and feyther he’ll be mortal vexed.” ‘ Well, well, no 
doubt he will, but come in and havea glass of cider before you 
clear up.” “ Thank ’e kindly, sur, but feyther he’ll be turr’ble 
upset ifi——” ‘Oh never mind your father, come along in and have 
some cider I say.” The man accepted the offer, but on going out 
began again, “ There’s poor feyther, now he’ll be that vexed I 
really—-—” ‘‘Confound it all!” said the squire at last, ‘how you 
do keep on about your poor father.” ‘Well, ye see, sur, poor 
feyther he’ve been out under that load of hay all these whiles I’ve 
been drinking cider, and he’ll be mortal vexed will poor feyther.” 


A Hampshire lady sends me the following :— 


Infant Precocity 

Many years ago when Bible history was taught with perhaps 
greater care and thoroughness than it is at present a little child 
was sitting at his grandmother’s knee listening to an account 
she was giving him of the creation with the gravest interest and 
attention. She described the immense variety of the animal 
world, the various uses and qualities, and the difference in size 
between the larger animals and the most microscopic insects, and 
went on to say, “ God made the tiniest insect as perfect in every 
detail as the elephant.” The child was silent fora moment and 
then looked up into his grandmother’s face with a sigh, exclaiming, 
“Tt must have been fiddle-faddle work making fleas.” 


Mrs. J. G. Hewitt, 1, the Pynes, Somers Road, Malvern Link, sends 

the following, heard in a railway carriage :— 
Scots Caution 

At a certain junction on the line the train divides, one portion 

going to Edinburgh, the other to Glasgow. The guard put his 

head in at one of the carriage windows and asked, “ All here for 

Edinburgh ?” All replied in the affirmative except one old woman, 

who after the train had started remarked with a smile, ‘‘ I was just 

goin’? to Glesca masel’ but I wasna goin’ to tell von speerin’ 

deevil.” 

Habit Second Nature 

A railway porter who was also precentor in a country church 

one Sunday fell asleep during the sermon and when roused from 

his slumbers, instead of beginning to sing the psalm or hymn, 

started up and shouted, “ Change here for Donne and Callander.” 


Mrs. Sieverts Drewett, 193, Rue de l’Université, Paris, sends the 
following :— 
Equal to the Occasion 
A visitor to a lunatic asylum was warned of a certain inmate’s 
fancy that he was the son of Napoleon. “ Be careful,” the visitor 
was told, “ not to contradict him on this point as that excites his 
anger.” When the visitor met the inmate in question the latter 
said, ‘You must, you know, treat me with respect because I am 
the son of Peter the Great.” Oh,” said the visitor, ‘I thought 
you were Napoleon’s son.” ‘Quite so,” mysteriously whispered 
the lunatic, ‘ but that was by another mother.” 


Mr. A. Colvin Teenby of Deneholloblow, Crosshill Avenue, Cross- 
hill, Glasgow, sends this story :— 
Did they Come From Sheffield? 
On the occasion of a football match played in a garrison town 
between a number of military officers and a team of lawyers the 


JHE TATLER 


SPREADING 
TREE. 


Guinea for the best short story or 


quarter. The story must be addressed 


The Editor will publish and pay small 


in, but no manuscript will be returned. 
one side of the paper only 


former had prepared a splendid luncheon for the visitors before 
the game commenced. Both teams did justice to the luncheon, 
and the legal gentlemen going in strongly for champagne and 
cigars the officers anticipated an easy victory. On looking towards. 
the football field, however, after luncheon the officers espied a 
remarkably fresh-looking lot of giants kicking the ball about, and 
in amazement asked their guests who the strangers were. ‘ Oh,” 
replied one of them finishing his last glass of champagne, “ they 
are our playing team; we are only the luncheon team, you 
know.” 


Mrs. Spooner, 16, Baldry Gardens, Streatham, S.W., sends the 
following ‘‘ parson ”’ stories. :— 


Dean Swift and the Turbot 

A friend of Dean Swift one day sent him a turbot as a present 
by a servant lad who had frequently been on similar errands but 
had never received anything from the dean for his trouble. Having 
gained admission he opened the study door, and putting down the 
fish on the floor cried out rudely, ‘‘ Master has sent you a 
turbot.” ‘Young man,” said the dean rising from the chair, 
‘“‘is that the way you deliver a message ? Let me teach you better 
manners. Sit down in my chair; we will change places, and I 
will show you how to behave in future.” The boy sat down, and 
the dean going out came up to the door, and making a low bow 
said, ‘‘ Sir, master presents his kind compliments, hopes you are 
well, and requests your acceptance of a small present.” ‘ Does 
he?” replied the boy. ‘‘ Return him my best thanks, and there’s 
half-a-crown for yourself.” The dean thus caught in his own trap 
laughed heartily and gave the boy a crown for his ready wit. 


He did Not Turn the Other Cheek 
In the latter years of his life the Rev. Rowland Hill used to 
come to his chapel in a carriage. He received an anonymous 
jetter rebuking him for this because it was not the way his. 
heavenly master travelled. He read the letter from the pulpit 
and said that it was quite true, and if the writer would come to: 
the vestry with a saddle and bridle he would ride him home. 


Robert Hall and the Fine Passage 
The Rev. Robert Hall being disgusted by the egotism and 
conceit of a preacher who with a mixture of self-complacency and 
impudence challenged his admiration of a sermon was provoked to- 
say, ‘‘ Yes, there was one fine passage in your discourse, sir.” ‘1 
am rejoiced to hear you say so. Which was it?” ‘Why, sir, it 
was the passage from the pulpit into the vestry.” 


Foolhardiness 
Dr. Williamson had a quarrel with one of his parishioners by 
the name of Hardy, who showed considerable resentment. On 
the succeeding Sunday the doctor preached from the following 
text, which he pronounced with great emphasis and with a 
significant look at Hardy, who was present, “‘There is no fool 
like the fool—Hardy.” 


Mrs. M. Bartlett, 57, Fellows Road, N.W., writes :— 


Too Clever 

Some weeks ago Professor Brander Matthews went to dine at 
a certain dramatic club in New York. Going to the club letter 
box he picked up and perused a letter which seemed to be addressed 
to him. It was a request froma tailor for the settlement of his 
little bill” As the man’s name was quite strange to him he made 
a more careful examination, and finding that he had been mis- 
taken, put the missive back into its place. Immediately after- 
wards he saw the real owner take possession of it, walk into the 
reading-room, read it carefully, and tear it into shreds. Then, 
assured of an audience, the man whose clothes were still unpaid 
for assumed the weary smile of an accomplished lady-killer and. 
remarked audibly, “ Poor silly little girl !” 
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THE “TATLER” POST CARD COMPETITION. 


VALUABLE PRIZES. YOU MAY HELP CHARITY. 


What do You do with your Picture Post Cards? 


[~ VERYONE is sending post cards to friends during the holidays; in some cases several post cards are sent 


daily. 
of to-day are exceedingly artistic. 


The majority of these post cards are destroyed. 


This is a pity, asa great number of the picture post cards 
The Editor of THe TatLer has arranged for his readers a Picture Post Card Scrap 


Book Competition, in connection with which the following valuable prizes will be given away :— 


First Prize, a Gold Watch 


valued at £20; 


Second Prize, a Gramophone valued 


at £10; Third Prize, a Kodak Outfit valued at £5. 


These prizes will be given to the readers of THe TatLer who send in the three most beautiful and artistically 
prepared scrap books of picture post cards, representing views, comic incidents, &c., associated with the country or 


seaside, or with any other subject. 
of the cards sent in. 


The cards may be old or new, used or unused. Nothing is gained by the quantity 
The general effect of the scrap book is everything—its beauty of arrangement and decorative detail. 


There are many kinds of post card scrap books published. Every reader is welcome to use any one of these or to 


design and arrange one for himself. 


It is suggested that the scrap books of the senders should be given to the hospitals, but this is optional, and they 


will be sent back where desired provided that a stamped and addressed wrapper accompanies the scrap book. 
competition will last for twelve weeks in all. 


The 


During each of these twelve weeks—from September 7 to November 23— 
a coupon will be found on the last page of Tue Tatter, #.e., the page facing the inside back cover. 


These twelve 


coupons must be sent in with the scrap books any time from November 23 to December 7. 


Our Thirteenth 


RULES -FOR. THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from October 5. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood that 
no one can win more than one first, second, 
or third prize in the year, but the winner of a 
lower priee may try for a higher one. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 


4. If two or more solvers ‘“‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided among the 
“tied” solvers, or some other method may be 
adopted. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than first 
post oz the second Monday following the date 
of issue, z.¢., answers to the second acrostic 
(dated October 12) must be delivered not later 
than first post on Monday, October 24. 


6. All solutions should bear at the top of 
the page in large print letters a pseridonym 


Double 


of not more than twelve letters. *‘ Made-up” 
names are the best. Female diminutives like 
“ May” or “ Mab” are objected to as leading 
to confusion. The real name and address 
must also be sent in. If the Acrostic Editor 
cannot read the solutions they will be dis- 
qualified. Oly one answer can be allowed 
on one sheet, and the sheets should be halves 


of note paper. 


7. Country solvers are warned not to post 
later than Saturday, and all that halfpenny 
stamps very often lead to delay and loss. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 12 
(Twelfth Series) 


TA L A Ss 

20 Ni VE SUreReA Gil "A 

Beit Gre eee Net ee ne Ae ws 

AG, fo) M 
YORE 

ee Loe 

6 R 10) D I N 


1. “ Ass’? is accepted. 

3. General in army, general servant, 

4. Tributary of the Danube in Bulgaria. ‘Another 
battle on the Lom’’ was for a short time a regular 
telegram during the Turko-Russian War of 1877, 

5. Rue St. Honoré where the British Embassy and the 
Elysée Palace are. Sir F, Bertie is the new English 
ambassador. 

6. The celebrated sculptor who formed the monument 
in the Panthéon at Paris to Victor Hugo, author of 
L'Homme Qui Rit. ‘‘ Renan" is not accepted. 


Correct answers to No, 12 have been received from: 
Arho, Alnwick, Atalanta, Arosa, Aylwards, Almeria, 
Altona, Aenea, April, Amsted, Blackie, Bydand, Blue- 
bags, Bimbo, Caldan, Cherry-bobs, Caddles, Chelfish, 
Chippie, Cass, Chiria, C.R., Charingthay, Cherie, Corban, 
Corrib, Chinchin, Dignity, Darekil, Dilatory, Daddy, 
Decanus, Doune, Dearthing, Dumnorix, Enos, Eliot, 
Esperance, Fog, Florodora, Fidelia, Francis, Freda, 
Flosager, Fortiter, Golo, Geralec, Gasco, Glevum, Heath, 
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Acrostic Prize Competition. 


Ignota, Joker, Jacko, Jinko, Kamsin, Keewee, Keys, 
Kempsey, Ko, Lutra, Louth, Lengthington, Lhasa, 
Mouth, Minorca, Magallan, M.L.H., Marion, Macaudax, 
Manor, Mudjekeewis, Mahtal, Monty, Marie, Monazite, 
Nibs, Nimble, Nacnud, Namrag, Novice, Nedals, Olea, 
Oak, Oh-there, Ozia, Ole-miss, Pacdam, Pord, Pompom, 
Petite, Pongo, Pearl, Punjab, Petronella, Pixie, Polmood, 
Rhoadlyttel, Ronpu, Rough, Roy, Roma, Rumtifoo, St. 
Quentin, Skerry, Scafell, Scraps, Sivart, Snipe, Super- 
cargo, Sheward, Salmon, Squeak, Square, Senga, Tobias- 
john, Tamworth, Tormead, Truth, Taffy, Vinna, What-ho, 
Wild-violet, Wynell, Wild-walker, Wyst, Yasmar, Yele- 
klub, Yoko, Zika, Zulu. 


No answer to No. ro was received from ‘ Tobias- 
john.” 

‘*G, Anstey '’ put neither pseudonym nor number of 
the acrostic complained about, and is requested to do so 
at once or the complaint cannot be considered. 


Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Thirteenth Series) 


This is a capital where that is spoken 

In somewhat guttural tones, by that same token ; 
And though the citizens are proud of Will, 
They wish to goodness he'd sometimes be still. 


i. Brief term for all game shot in one clear day. 

Also a kind of luggage, so to say. 
May mean to “ capture” in a slangy way. 

. The primal mother of us all, whose keen 
Desire to know things caused what since has been. 

. Made picturesque upon the stage by dress— 
In real life he is something rather less— 
Just steals, is caught, and then is in a mess, 

. I'm neither hot nor cold, but just between. 
A friend like me would be considered mean. 

. Our distant Empire all across the sea 
Where Curzon rules—“ superior person '' he— 
And monkeys skip along from tree to tree, 

. The middle of the day without a doubt, 
Time of all others when one should be out. 
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Current Games, 


Athleticism and 
Brains.—Miss Ara- 
bella Kenealy hav- 
ing resuscitated 
recently in the 
Daily Mail the 
exceedingly ancient 
scare that athletics 


are ruining Eng- 
land, the contro- 
versy has_ been 


followed by the 
usual cataract of 
nonsense which is 
invariably poured 
out whenever the 
question of mind v. 
muscle comes up 
for judgment. 
Athletes, of course, 
as a body are 
neither more clever nor more stupid than 
any other class of men. The question is 
not settled by quoting on one side the 
names of Mr. Alfred Lyttelton, Lord Alver- 
stone, Mr. A. G. Steel, and Mr. E. F. Benson 
any more than it is decided by mentioning 
the fact on the other side that many excellent 
cricketers are to be found among the inmates 
of our lunatic asylums. Incidentally, how- 
ever, the controversy in the Dazly Mail 
touched on the question whether young 
Englishmen spend too much time at their 
games, and as usual all the old bogies of the 
intellectual superiority of Germany and the 
strenuousness of America 
were trotted out. 


A One-sided View. 
—A colleague of mine, 
whose views on the sub- 
ject of athletics are the 
same as those of Miss 
Kenealy, is never tired 
of pointing out to me 
during the cricket season 
what he calls the dismal 
tragedy of thousands of 
young men devoting six 
days a week to cricket 
for four months of the 
year, The tragedy I 
admit would have a 
certain suggestion of 
dismalness if it were 
really true that thousands 
of young Englishmen 
could find nothing better 
to do with their lives 
than to play cricket. But 
my colleague speaks with insufficient know- 
ledge. It is only county cricketers of whom 
it can be said that they play cricket every 
day of the week for four months of the 
year, and the number of county cricketers is 
strictly limited. So far from there being 
thousands of young men who during the sum- 
mer devote themselves exclusively to cricket 
the number does not exceed 300 as a very 
simple sum in arithmetic will show. There 
are only fifteen first-class counties, and each 
of these counties is represented by not more 
than twenty players on an average; 15 multi- 
\plied by 20 is only 300. 


J. E. RAPHAEL 
Old Merchant Taylors, Oxford, and England 


Sports, 


A Limited Company.—The truth is that 
first-class cricketers are a very limited com- 
pany. First-class cricket derives its import- 
ance not from its quantity but from its quality. 
Modern journalism has thrown the limelight 
on all our sports in a way our fathers never 
dreamed of, and certain well-meaning people, 
because ten times as much space is devoted 
to county cricket nowadays as was the case 
twenty years ago, seem to imagine that the 
number of cricketers has increased tenfold. 
Even if one admits that all county cricketers 
are wastrels, what are they among so many ? 
At a reasonable computation about 500,000 


THE SOUTH AFRICAN TEAM 


Taken just before their departure from England. The names, from left to right, are: F. Mitchell, 
White, Tancred, Shalders, Snooke, Sinclair, Schwarz, Harwood, Halliwell, Kotze, Hathorn 


young Englishmen are to be found playing 
cricket every Saturday afternoon during the 
summer, but of these 500,000 less than 300 are 
engaged in county matches. But, of course, 
the theory that every first-class cricketer is a 
wastrel can only be held by those entirely 
ignorant of the facts. Of the 300 young men 
who play county cricket at least 60 per cent. 
are professionals; that is to say, they would 
probably in default of their skill at cricket be 
earning their living as mechanics or clerks ; 
30 per cent. are schoolmasters, barristers, or 
journalists, whose main pursuit and interest 
in life is certainly not cricket, while the 
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G. A. W. LAMOND 
A distinguished member of the Bristol Club 
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and Pastimes. 


remaining Io per 
cent. is variously 
composed of paid 
officials and _ of 
men of independent 
means, who are to 
cricket much what 
the Duke of Devon- 
shire is to political 
life. 


Cricketers or 
Guinea Pigs ?—In 
a controversy of 
this sort it is better 
to avoid all personal 
reference, but in 
any classification of 
county cricketers 
two names irre- 
sistibly suggest 
themselves as types—Lord Hawke and 
Mr. C. B. Fry. In what may be called the 
politics of cricket Lord Hawke is the most 
prominent and influential figure of the day. 
For more than twenty years he has devoted 
himself, often at great personal sacrifice, to 
the larger interests of cricket, and it is not too 
much to say that it is the association of such 
men as Lord Hawke with the game which 
has kept cricket the purest of all our national 
sports. I suppose that the supporters of the 
“wastrel” theory would consider that the 
Yorkshire captain might more profitably em- 
ploy his time as a guinea pig or in listening 
to dull speeches in the 
House of Lords, or even 
as what I believe is 
known as a patron of 
the ballet. In the first- 
mentioned — occupation 
there is certainly more 
profit than in county 
cricket, but patronising 
the ballet is neither a 
healthy nor a profitable 
amusement. Unlike 
Lord Hawke, Mr, Fry 
takes no part in the 
politics of cricket and is 
not, so far as I know, 
a man of independent 
means, but he is 
thoroughly imbued with 
the spirit of good sports- 
manship, and his with- 
drawal from the game 
would be an unrequited 
loss. Heis probably the 
busiest man playing in 
county cricket, and how he finds time to accom- 
plish all his work is indeed a marvel to many 
of his friends. Apart from his duties as editor 
of his magazine he regularly contributes a bi- 
weekly article to one morning paper, and as 
the sports editor of the Captain is respon- 
sible for a monthly article in that enterprising 
journal and conducts its correspondence 
column—a fairly long programme on the 
whole for a wastrel. But to those who know 
Mr, Fry there is something irresistibly comical 
in the idea of that interesting personality 
being mistaken, even by Miss Kenealy, for 
a wastrel, 


THE TATLER 


Concerning the Australians.—E. H. D. 
Sewell writes to me as follows: “As I have 
written my last article for this season in the 
Athletic News will you kindly allow me to 
reply in your columns to the criticism you 
honoured me with in THE TATLER of Sep- 
tember 21 of what I wrote concerning the 
probable Australian eleven of 1905? I con- 


dozen runs, nine | believe was the exact figure, 
and had the fourth gone Australia’s four-man 
team might have been out for 500n a plumb 
wicket, which nobody could ever say was 
likely of the 1886, 1888, or 1890 teams. In 
their way Bannerman, McDonnell, Bonnor, 
Lyons, and Trott were in 1888, given the 
bowling strength equal, quite as good as any 


VERA NERA NNt lmtNat esbed ahdak| 


ASTON VILLA V. SUNDERLAND 


A bout of heading by the Sunderland halves 


sider Australian cricket ‘first found its feet’ 
when it made England go all the way to win, 
and since then I maintain that Australian 
cricket has never been so weak in batting 
as it is to-day. I think you will find that the 
greatest batsman and captain Australia ever 
produced, W. L. Murdoch, is much of the 
same opinion, and he should know. The 
1888 team was an all-round better batting 
side than the best Australia can at this 
moment put in the field. The weakness in 
their bowling strength is precisely the reason 
for this, as more is now required of Australian 
batsmen than was required of any of those 
of the teams you mention. I grant you freely 
that Trumper (first, please, before the other 
famous three), Noble, Hill, and Duff would 
in the 1888 team have been a far more for- 
midable quartet than any four of Blackham, 
Bannerman, Boyle, Bonnor, McDonnell, 
Jarvis, Jones. Turner, Ferris, G. H. S. Trott, 
Lyons, Worrall, and Edwards, but that is 
because they would have such bowlers as 
Turner, Ferris, and Trott to back them up. 
It will, indeed, be something of a shock if by 
next September two Australian bowlers can 
show figures anything like Turner’s 314 for 
11°3 each and Ferris’s 220 for 14°2 in the 
1888 tour. 


A Four-man Team,— Naturally, writing 
as a cricketer, I endeavoured to calculate 
the probable batting strength of the 1905 
Australian team after duly weighing in the 
balance what would probably be required of 
its batsmen after its bowlers had been dealt 
with. Even apart from this way of looking 
at it I find it very difficult to ‘see’ that a 
four-man team is, for batting purposes, ever 
better than a good level side down to numbers 
eight and nine. The first half-hour of the 
first test of the last tour in Australia at once 
knocks most of the stuffing out of that argu- 
ment—three of your four men out for a 


five Australia can now send to the wicket, and 
it seems to me that the splendid deeds of 
Trumper, Noble, and Hill of recent years 
have caused the equally fine performances 
of Australians in the past to be forgotten. 
One more point, You quote only part of 
what I wrote about the Australians and 
make it appear as though I ignored their 
weakness in bowling, whereas the greater 
part of the paragraph in the A¢h/letic News 
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The N.U. and the R.U.—An anonymous 
correspondent has written me a long letter— 
much too long to quote in full—taking me to 
task for some criticism of the Rugby Union’s 
attitude towards professionalism which he 
declares appeared in these pages a week or 
two ago. “ Whatever the faults of the Rugby 
Union,” he writes, “that body cannot be 
charged with having destroyed the popularity 
of the Rugby game by refusing to admit pro- 
fessionalism. In those parts of Yorkshire 
where the Northern Union holds sway the 
Rugby game is declining in popularity every 
day, and some of the N.U. clubs can only 
keep their heads above water by letting their 
grounds for the day to Association clubs.” 
Let me explain at once that I have never 
written a line blaming the Rugby Union 
authorities for declining to recognise profes- 
sionalism, What I have often said is that 
they seem to think that their whole duty con- 
sists in excluding the paid player from the 
game in the south of England and that their 
detestation of professionalism has prevented 
them from giving an unbiased consideration 
to the introduction of the League system and 
cup competitions into the Rugby game. 


Unbending Tories.—The Northern Union, 
it is true, has never been more than a qualified 
success, but two blacks do not make a white. 
It is not much consolation to those who re- 
member the days when England was the 
predominant partner to reflect that if the 
Rugby Union game is dying out in the south 
of England the Northern Union has also fallen 
on evil days. But I hold that for both these 
misfortunes the Rugby Union is indirectly 
responsible. Had that body been a little less 
unbending in its toryism and recognised the 
essential difference between Rugby football in 
the south of England, where the players are 
largely drawn from the universities, and in 
the north, where the game is chiefly supported 
by the working classes, the schism which led 
to the formation of the Northern Union need 
never have occurred. With such restriction 
as the Rugby Union authorities could easily 


HARLEQUINS V. RICHMOND—LIGHT REFRESHMENT 


referred to the bowling trouble. Though 
the probable team will be good enough 
for most counties I shall not be surprised to 
find that in the test matches the batting will 
be as much, if not more,-to blame for the 
Australian defeats that are not by any means 
a foregone conclusion—unless 1905 is wet— 
as the bowling.” 
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have enforced the broken-time principle might 
safely have been admitted as the lesser of two 
evils. As it was, the irreconcilable attitude 
adopted by the Rugby Union threw the 
management of the affairs of the Northern 
Union into the wrong hands, and_ the 
experiment of broken-time never had a 
fair chance. M. R. R. 
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GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


|Dikeos knows what a fluke is even 

although it may not always be possible 
to recognise one when it occurs unless it has 
happened to, or been perpetrated by, our 
honest selves. But the term is not easy to 
define so as to cover the whole range and 
manner of its manifestation. It is true, for 
instance, that a fluke is always an accident, 
but it does not follow that an accident is a 
fluke. It is a particular kind of accident, and 
the term is only properly applied to accidental 


THE ROYAL AND ANCIENT AUTUMN MEETING 


Old Tom Morris tees the captain's ball 


events that happen under particular circum- 
stances. Thus it would clearly be a misuse 
of language to say that Jones, who slipped on 
a piece of orange peel and. broke his leg or 
had his skull fractured by a falling brick, was 
the victim of a fluke, but in the world of sport 
the word has a well-defined meaning and is 
used as a term of opprobrium to describe an 
act or event that has a fortunate and happy 
ending in opposition to the intention or direc- 
tion of its promoting agent. 


Bt the issue must be happy, otherwise like 
Jones and his brick it is no fluke. If 
Jones is batting and mis-times his stroke and 
gets caught at slip or the wicket he cannot 
plead that he is out by a fluke, but should the 
mis-hit ball he snicked past the fieldsmen he 
would rightly be credited by the observers 
with a fluky hit. Applied to games of ball 
a fluke is thus the result of a stroke made 
“not skilfully but otherwise,’ which never- 
theless has a fortunate issue for the striker. 


n spite of their unskilful and unscientific 
character it is possible to deprecate the 
universal opprobrium in which flukes are held. 
In regard to golf we may say that we approach 
this subject with some impartiality as in 
twenty-five years of golf we can honestly 
affirm that our share of flukes has been 
singularly limited. In all these years we have 
only once done a hole in one. If our ball got 
a kick of any kind it almost invariably got the 
wrong one, and we have certainly laid far 
fewer stymies than we have been called upon 
to negotiate. 


or all this we have always felt that the 
happening, or at any rate the possibility, 

of flukes was an essential element in the 
game’s charm, and we venture to think that 
to decry them is neither manly nor sportsman- 
like. Fluke is the /iz-de-sidcle term for what 


the ancients called fate. It was not their 
habit to speak of “beastly fate.” They 
recognised is it the finger of the gods; 
capricious it might be, favouring now the 
just and again the unjust, but still. super- 
natural, beyond human control and above 
criticism. ‘‘Then did men first begin to 
doubt the existence of the gods” was the 
first sign of Grecian decadence, and the 
modern sportsman who talks about a ‘‘ beastly 
fluke” shows on another platform the same 
ominous 
want of men- 
tal eguili- 
brium. 


Bp ehose gol- 


fers who 
would 
lish 
stymie 
who com- 
plain about 
certain rules 
being unfair 
and who 
would seek 
in every 
possible way 
to eliminate 
the element 
of chance 
from _ the 
royal and 
ancient game would do well to reflect on this 
aspect of the matter. Golf has not been 
a-making all these centuries for nothing. The 
wise man will not too narrowly scan the whys 
and wherefores of its ancient practice nor 
examine too nearly the many-coloured fortunes 
he encounters on the links. If he gets a fluke 
he will be thankful and will not seek to 
apologise for it, nor will he grudge it when it 
goes the way of his opponent. 


abo- 
the 
and 


H. Ferrier Kerr 


So praise the drive and some the putt 

Acquired from learned coaches ; 
Some love the long, full mashie shot 

And some the Short approaches. 
But there’s one thing that I place, my boys, 
Above all other golfing joys ; 
*Tis not in book, but hook or crook 
I like a healthy, honest fluke, 

A healthy, honest fluke. 


AX sather important point has frequently 

cropped 
up of late in 
regard to the 
holding of 
open amateur 
tournaments 
under  handi- 
cap. Itis usual 
in these tourna- 
ments to close 
the entries a 
few days before 


the competi- 
tion begins, 


and the com- 
petitors are re- 
quired to send 
in along with 
their entry the 
lowest handi- 
cap at any club 
to which they 
belong. This 


RIE ARATE BR 


By Garden G. Smith: 


is usually the handicap they receive in the 
tournament, but it frequently happens that a 
competitor’s handicap is reduced in his club 
subsequent to the date of his entry for the 
open tournament. The question is whether 
he is entitled to play on the handicap he had 
when the entry closed or should play on the 
reduced handicap since allotted to him by his 
own club. 


C3 have occurred in which the com- 

petitor has been allowed to play on his 
larger handicap, but there cannot be any 
doubt that such procedure is quite unfair to 
the other competitors. The object of handi- 
capping is to bring all the players together as 
nearly as possible, and the tournament com- 
mittee should be informed of any alteration 
made ina player’s club handicap subsequent 
to the date of his entry, and the committee 
should reserve full power to alter the handicap 
down to the moment of starting. 


Apes autumn meeting of the Royal and 

Ancient Club at St. Andrews produced 
some sensational scoring. Not only was the 
medal record of 75 equalled by Mr. Gordon 
Barry but it was beaten by Mr. N. F. Hunter, 
who won the King William IV. medal with 
74. The St. Andrews golfers are much per- 
turbed at this almost indecent lowering of the 
green’s prestige, especially as the course has 
recently been considerably lengthened to 
counteract the baneful effects of the rubber- 
cored ball. 


here is much talk of more bunkers to 
restore in degree, if not in kind, the old 
difficulty of the links, but as these are only to 
be put on the sides of the course they will not 
make much difference to the best players. 
More bunkers will not improve the appear- 
ance of the links nor will they assist the awful 
congestion that occurs on the green in the 
summer months, since they will only still 
further retard the progress of the unskilful. 
The authorities, however, appear to be more 
determined to prevent anybody getting round 
under 75 than to study the convenience and 
pleasure of the golfing public. It is strange 


that the links or the rubber balls get all 
the blame for the improved scoring and 
that none of the credit is awarded to the 
players. 


Hy, Ferrizr Kerr | 
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MOTOR. SPARKS—-WEEK BY WEEK. 


The Pace that Kills.—A fatal motoring 
accident is reported from Paris. It is stated 
that one of the tyres bursting upon a car 
which was travelling on a high road at the 
rate of sixty miles an hour both occupants 
were thrown out and the driver killed, his 
companion being very seriously injured. 
Neither that speed nor even one twenty miles 
an hour slower is suitable for anywhere save 
a proper racing track, and when such is 
indulged in upon public roads it is little wonder 
that these terrible fatalities take place. In- 
equalities of the surface or passing over an 
unexpected culvert is quite enough to jerk the 
steering and cause the car to sway, and at 
any high speed the steering must be sure. 


The Lady and the Motor.—The instructor 
in mechanics and motor-driving was giving 
the lady her last lesson of the course. She 
could. drive the car beautifully and the 
instructor was very proud of his pretty pupil. 
“Now,” he said with pride, ‘do you really 
understand all about the motor or is there 
just one little simple question you would like 
toask me?” ‘Ohno; I understand it all 
perfectly. But—could you tell me what makes 
the motor car move when I turn on the 
engine ?.” 


The Dog Dan- 
ger.—The National 
Canine Defence 
League . has. ad- 
dressed a letter of 
protest to the Auto- 
mobile Club calling 
on this organisation 
to pass a vote of 
censure and expel 
from the club any 
member who twice 


Are your Front Wheels Parallel ?— If 
your front-wheel tyres wear out long before 
your rear tyres test the fore wheels to be sure 
they are parallel. Through straining, a lateral 
inclination towards one another sets in and 
results in a dragging action injurious to the 
tyres. It is very easy to discover if the wheels 
are not parallel. 


A New Order of Merit.—It is suggested 
that a new order of merit should be invented 
and conferred on the professional motor- 
driver who in the course of so many years 
has never been summoned for a driving 
offence. Many carowners now protect them- 
selves when engaging a new chauffeur by 
making him sign an agreement to forfeit a 
certain percentage of his wages in proportion 
to the year’s 
suin total of 
fines. The 
plan works én 
admirably 


runs over a dog. 
While there is no 
doubt that one type 
of motor Hoggenheimer is utterly reckless 
as to running over hapless dogs in the 
streets it would be impossible for the Auto- 
mobile Club to expel members for a second 
offence. Dogowners will have to teach their 
pets that main roads are not intended for 
canine playgrounds. Many persons only 
laugh when their dog rushes in front of cars 
barking furiously. When the dog does it 
once too often they blame the motorist, who 
not only deeply regrets the immolation but 
runs a great danger of being killed himself 
if the car is making any sort of speed. 


The No-lights Danger. — The risks to 
which motorists are exposed when travelling 
at night owing to the failure of uniform and 
explicit byelaws rendering it obligatory on all 
vehicles to carry lights after dark have often 
been dwelt upon. In several instances when 
motorists have lodged a complaint with the 
police and tried to take outa summons against 
offenders some ridiculous ordinance is pro- 
duced which exempts vehicles from lighting 
up “provided they do not drive beyond walk- 
ing pace.” The driver of any vehicle can 
protect himself under this clause by the state- 
ment that he was observing the “ walking- 
pace” lunacy code, and owing to the lack on 
dark nights in country roads of actual 
witnesses the walking-pace plea would doubt- 
less be accepted against the testimony of any 
motorist, 


THE MOTOR CARNIVAL AT PORTSMOUTH—THE GLASS OF 


A New Non-stop Record.—A Liverpool 
motorist, Mr. Archibald Ford, has just broken 
the world’s non-stop record by a very hand- 
some margin. The credit of the “previous 
best” belongs to Mr. D. M. Weigel, who on 
a Clément-Talbot made a run of 2,017 miles 
without stopping. The American non-stop 
record stood at 2,350 miles and had been 
made by Mr. La Roche on a Darracq, the 
time taken for the enterprise being just over 
fifteen days. 


Mr. Ford’s Ronte.— Mr. Ford started from 
Liverpool on September 23 on his 15-h.p. 
Darracq and ran his engine continuously fcr 
2,390 miles. For the last three days and 
nights he took no sleep whatever, and drove 
for the most of the time himself. His route 
was from Liverpool to London, on to Brighton, 
back to London, and thence to Perth. At 
Perth he turned and drove back to London 
by the Great North Road, and then through 
to Brighton, repeating this journey between 
Perth and Brighton, and finally finishing in 
the arena of the Hippodrome on Saturday 
night, October 1. Here, in full view of an 
enthusiastic audience, the engine was switched 
off for the first time in eight days. 


Nearly a Stop.—Upon the occasion of 
his second visit to Brighton he had a narrow 
escape of having his engine brought to a 
standstill. The car was standing outside the 
garage waiting for a fill-up of oil and petrol 
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when a determined lady, remarking that she 
was a respectable widow woman who let 
lodgings, bore down upon the group and 
peremptorily announced that. ‘that noise 
must be stopped. I don’t care anything 
about your records,” said she firmly, “all I 
know is that noise goes through my head like 
a knife and it gets on my second floor’s nerves. 
If it isn’t stopped at once you will have to 
take the consequences.” Driver and observers 
trembled for the form these might take, but 
when it transpired that she would take the 
desperate step of giving a quarter’s notice to 
her landlord they breathed more freely. For 
one terrifying moment they had feared she 
understood the uses of the switch, and they 
had therefore grouped themselves carelessly 
around any vulnerable points of the engine 

to protect it, if necessary, by 

force. ~ 


The Light, Inexpensive Car.— 
The recent light-car trials carry 
this moral with them, and 
it is a most important 
one for the man of 
modest means. Thelight, 
cheap, four-seated car has 
shown that it will take as 
many people the same 
distance as a huge, expen- 
sive car, though not quite 
at the same speed. It is 
as reliable as the heavy, 
costly car, it is less 
trouble, and its up- 
keep less than balf 
that of its big 
brother. Why, 
therefore, should a 
man invest a_ big 
capital in a luxu- 
rious, large car 
when the smaller, 
less _ pretentious, 
vehicle will serve average ordinary purposes 
just as well? Is it worth while sinking such 
big sums for the mere spectacular effect of 
owning the fastest and most expensive thing 
on four wheels ? 


Cribb 


Aquabubbilists.—This is the euphonic and 
ponderous title wherewith America proposes 
to baptise the drivers of motor boats. 


Morning Inspection. —A lady motorist has 
invented an excellent method of ensuring that 
her chauffeur does his matutinal duty to 
the car under his care. She exacts that the 
car shall be brought round each morning to 
her door at ten o’clock, when she personally 
inspects the vehicle to see that it is all spick 
and span and in good going condition. The 
driver then receives his motor orders for the 
day. It is only by some such system that 
the carowner can ensure that his chauffeur 
gets to work betimes of a morning and cleans 
and overhauls the car so that it is ready 
at any moment for the demands its owner 
may make upon its mechanism. 


Amateur Trials —The small-car trials are 
confined absolutely to the trade as, indeed, 
most motor events tend by rule or practice to 
be, but there is so strong a rush on the part 
of the amateur and private owner to pit his 
own car against those of fellow amateurs that 
the Automobile Club has promised to organise 
a private owners’ trials and competition some 
time during the present autumn, 
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Manteaux de Soirée.—An evening cloak 
or coat is always an important possession to 
be considered when the winter advances. It 
is one of the things which we cannot do with- 
out unless we are to abjure evening entertain- 
ments altogether, and if such is the case 
Hamlet’s advice to Ophelia, “ Get thee to a 
nunnery,” is one which we would 
do well to apply to our own cases. 
And the evening cloak or coat of 
the moment is a very luxurious 
confection altogether. Whether it 
is sleeveless or not matters very 
little for the cloak is every whit as 
fashionable as the coat, and as a 
matter of fact we can adopt any 
style which best pleases us without 
offending the susceptibilities of 
Madame la Mode in the least. 
One of the most charming styles 
of the moment is the long cape 
reaching to the knees, fashioned of 
chiffon or mousseline de soie, 
gathered below a deep yoke, the 
cape being mounted on two or three 
transparencies of chiffon gradually 
shading to white and edged with 
frills of the same, all the richness 
and embroidery of the »an¢éeau being crowded 
into the yoke, which is decorated with flower 
motifs of gold or silver or ribbon, and jewelled 
and failleté as well to give it added import- 
ance. Very often, too, narrow borders of fur 
graduating in size are added, while lace forms 
quite an important part of the scheme whether 
introduced in the form of medallions out- 
lined with narrow velvet or put on in deep 
flounces over accordion-pleated flounces. As 
regards the coats | was shown an example 
the other day which struck me as a veritable 
tour de force in the realm of the evening 
wrap. It was fashioned of pale blue soft silk 
mounted over an ‘under coat ”—TI use the 
word advisedly as it was more than a founda- 
tion—of pale blue satin, edged at the bottom 
with thre little frills. The coat itself was 
richly worked in the style known as _ broderie 
anglaise, and boasted a deep shoulder cape 
and wide bell sleeves opening over full #zazx- 
chettes of satin gathered into a cuff. 


The Possibilities of Cloth.—Cloth is like- 
wise playing quite an important part as regards 
the evening wrap of the moment. The colour 
most in vogue for the szanteau of satin-faced 
cloth is that known as old copper, a delicious 
soft shade which is, besides, exceedingly 
becoming. It is rendered even more effective 
in many instances by an elaborate trimming 
of shaded chenille, and I notice,.too, that the 
erstwhile fashionable ball tassel, which we 
used ad nauseam about two years ago until 
we felt as though we should abjure it 
for ever, is returning to favour. It forms 
a border to the newest capes of the moment, 
and on a lovely model of pinkish-cream 
cloth, exactly the shade of the inside of the 
horse-chestnut rind, which was fashioned 
in three tiers simulating separate capes sur- 
mounted by a deep collar of sable, each tier 
was edged with a little fringe of sable-brown 
ball tassels, Natural musquash is used a good 
deal in the adornment of* the evening wrap 
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up to date, which is quite a new departure as 
list year musquash hardly ever made _ its 
appearance in the form in which nature created 
it, having been almost invariably “ shaven and 
shorn,” like the priest in the nursery rhyme, 
to imitate some fur to which it did not 
originally bear the faintest resemblance. 


AUTUMN COSTUME 


Of olive-green cloth trimmed with self-coloured 


An Old Favourite.—It is interesting, too, 
to note that feather trimming is returning to 
favour, In my own estimation it forms one 
of the prettiest trimmings for evening attire, 
and though we have had the feather stole intro- 
duced in any and every form for years back we 
have seen very little of genuine feather trim- 
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ming except in one or two isolated instances. 
It was, however, shown in the case of a white 
cloth evening coat adorned with large motifs 
of orange velvet outlined with white silk 
braid, the collar and fronts being edged with 
white feather trimming. Perhaps we shall 
ere long see a return of swansdown as 
well, and personally I shall be glad to wel- 
come it, for it is one of the things which 
Dame Fashion would do well to revive, 
For those who could not afford a costly 
fur applied to their evening wraps it repre- 
sented an admirable substitute while it made 
a very soft and becoming frame to the face 
and “suited” dark and fair alike. And_ in 
speaking of evening cloaks I must not forget 
to mention the beautiful printed velvets in 
pale grounds adorned with flower wreaths 
and fruits carried out in soft contrasting 
colours which are specially adapted to the old- 
world styles of the ‘ Louis” periods. which 
are so fashionable at present. 


Trimmings.—The trimming of some of 
the cloth gowns with tartan is a very pretty 
and effective means of brightening up a gown 
in any dark shade such as blue, brown, green, 
or dark red. It is never too much ez évi- 
dence, being introduced simply as a border to 
the fronts of the coat or bolero; or, again, 
in the form of tucks or bands on the skirt. 
A walking dress of dark green cloth made for 
a Frenchwoman who is noted for her taste in 
dress was treated in this manner, being carried 
out in a very dark shade of green made with 
a bolero-fronted gown with a short basque. 
The fronts were bordered with bands of blue 
and green tartan in soft harmonising tints 
and opened over a waistcoat of tan cloth 
which was adorned alternately down the front 
with rosettes of its own material and little 
blue velvet buttons in sets of three. The 
sleeves were very full on the upper part ard 
terminated at the elbow with turned-back 
gauntlet cuffs of the tartan, giving place from 
thence to long, plain cuffs of the material of 
which the gown was fashioned, and the skirt 
was adorned with horizontal graduated bands 
of tartan adorned with little dark blue velvet 
buttons introduced at the seams of the gown. 
Piaid ribbons in all widths are, besides, em- 
ployed as trimmings, one of the latest ideas 
being to fringe them out to about half their 
width, in which case 
they are employed as 
garnitures to flounces, 
or when wide enough 
for the purpose they 
alternate with them. 
Some of the new rib- 
bons look as if they 
are in fact made ex- 
pressly for this parti- 
cular purpose, one-half 
of them being perfectly 
plain. and often in 
white or cream, while the other half is 
composed of a subdued tartan. 


taffetas and braid 


Novel Treatment.—Some of the newest 
corsages are fashioned with a small circular 
yoke not more than about 2 in. or 3 in. 
wide, from which extend long tabs which are 
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carried down to the waist in front, those over 
the shoulders reaching as far as the elbow, 
where they are cut into mitred points, On 
either side of these tabs the bodice is adorned 
with four or five rows of the most minute 
gathers which supply the fulness, the sleeves 
being treated in the same manner, while the 
material is gathered again closely from the 
elbow to the waist. The process is repeated 
on the skirt, the long mitred tabs being car- 
ried as far as the knees and outlining each of 
the seams, which are, however, released at 
that point in the form of fan pleats to give the 
necessary flare. Naturally, of course, it re- 
quires a very soft and supple material to do 
justice to this particular mode of treatment, 
while it stands to reason that only a slight 
figure could carry it off to the best advantage. 


Tartan. — Given these 
conditions, however, it is 
most successful, and I have 
seen it very effectively 
carried out in taffetas in a 
dark blue and green check, 
the long tabs and yoke 
being of plain dark blue silk 
piped with velvet and 
adorned with the almost 
inevitable small velvet 
buttons. To return to the 
subject of plaid ribbon, I 
should have mentioned that 
another method of turning 
it to account which is just 
as much in favour as that I 
have already described is to 
introduce it in the form of a 
tiny rucheing. For instance, 
an afternoon gown of brown 
taffetas was adorned. with 
three graduated flounces on 
the skirt, each of these 
being. edged -with a_ tiny 
rucheing of plaid. ribbon. 
The deep ceinture was of 
soft plaid satin to corre- 
spond, while on the sleeves 
and the) bodice the same 
trimming was repeated with 
discretion, 


Evening Dresses.— 
Among the evening dresses 
of to-day one sees a great 
many carried out in the 
thin fabrics such as chiffon 
and mousseline de soie, but 
not nearly so many.in net 
and tulle as was so con- 
fidently expected in the 
eartier part of the season. 


DIAMOND AND EMERALD EARRINGS 


Supplementary Adornment.—And_ speak- 
ing of trimmings—for the subject is one to 
which one cannot refrain from returning again 
and again—for the afternoon gowns there are 
some very beautiful galons of which the 
groundwork is often in white or cream, and 
which are composed of a fascinating mé/ange 
of cotton, silk, and wool with a bold design in 
relief which represents in some instances fruit 
or berries and has an exceedingly handsome 
appearance. On others a more conventional 
design is employed which is often worked out 
in light shades of embossed velvet, and I 
notice, too, that the peacock’s feather is still to 
be seen in many of the newest schemes worked 
up in dark shades mingled with metallic 
effects. Curiously enough, among the many 
traditions to which we adhere so faithfully the 
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DIAMOND AND TORTOISESHELL COMB 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


At the Parisian Diamond Company's 


It is,. besides, a point to 

be observed that in spite of the number 
of different trimmings which are flooding 
the market at the present time flowers 
will be greatly worn, latticework garnitures 
of tiny flowers such as bachelors’ buttons 
and daisies almost covering the upper part 
of the bodice like a very deep berthe or 
collar. Gauze ribbon is, as I think I men- 
tioned before, taking a very important place 
indecd in the schemes of La Mode, and many 
of these are carried out in the most exquisite 
floral devices in all pale soft shades of colour 
in the form of festoons of roses and forget-me- 
nots tied with bunches of coloured ribbon. 
Another ribbon which is. equally well suitcd 
for trimming purposes has the centre formed 
of a broad satin stripe supporting some 
coloured device, while the sides are of gauze 
either fringed out or not to suit the taste of 
the wearer. 


superstition that the peacock’s feather is likely 
to bring bad luck seems to have melted into 
thin air, and for some time past it has been 
employed for personal adornment in various 
forms from the hair comb and button to the 
embroidery on an afternoon or evening gown. 
Just as the fashionable é/égante has at last 
discovered that she cannot afford to ignore the 
opal, in spite of the bad name that was sup- 
posed to cling to it, so she has decided to let 
bygones be bygones in the case of the pea- 
cock’s feather, and it has consequently been 
received back to her favour with warmth. 


A Luxurious Catalogue.—I have before 
me a very luxurious and comprehensive 
catalogue which has been forwarded to me 
from the Grafton Fur Company, Ltd, 164, 
New Bond Street. We have all heard of the 
Grafton Fur Store even though there are 
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some of my sex who have not had the privilege 
of studying the ways of fashion in these salons 
or even on the other side of the handsome 
plate-glass windows of the firm; but we can 
all of us have a catalogue for the asking, and 
probably the contents will come as a delightful 
surprise to many. We are far too apt to 
consider that to become possessed of a fur 
from the showroom in question means a very 
big outlay indeed, but that such is not the 
case will very soon be proved by a glance at 
the pages. The smartest of boleros and 
blouses in natural musquash, Texas. beaver, 
and broadtail are actually to be had from the 
modest price of £10, and these are beautifully 
trimmed in braid, embroidery, and _ silk, so 
that in spite of the fact that the most exquisite 
and luxurious of furs are included among the 
models at the Grafton Fur 
Company there is some- 
thing for the “lean”? purse 
as well. ‘Fox ties and 
stoles in varied shapes can 
be procured from £3, while 
in mink they are to be had 
from £4 10s. and in other 


furs at corresponding 
figures. Of course the 
shapes all represent the 


very last “cry” in peltry 
fashions, and there are the 
cosiest and smartest of 
motor coats to be had both 
in cloth lined with fur and 
in fur itself. Then, too, 
there are sacs and basque 
coats for walking and 
driving, not to speak of 
the new shawl cape and 


other garments equally 
effective and equally up 
to date. 


Bijouterie.—Really the 
amount of jewellery being 
worn in the evening and 
with the smart afternoon 
gowns. seems rather to 
increase than decrease this 
season, and consequently the 
Parisian Diamond Company 


(85, New Bond = Street ; 
143, Regent Street; and 


37, 38, and 43, Burlington 
Arcade) has redoubled its 
efforts to bring out the 
latest and most beautiful 
designs for the benefit of 
its clients. Hair combs 
and ornaments are quite 
a feature, representing as 
they do a necessary com- 
ponent part of the even- 
ing toilette, and I need hardly remind you 
how much a handsome example will add 
to a fashionable exsemble, giving the finish- 
ing touch as it does to an elegant coifiure. 
Earrings are likewise to occupy a _ very 
important place in La Mode’s schemes for 
the coming months, and these are to be 
had from the lowest figure possible and 
in a variety of beautiful designs, both the 
kind known as the ear studs and the ordinary 
and even more graceful “drops.” So many 
people are, besides, wearing the miniature 
pendants which are as fashionable as they 
were in the days of our grandmothers now 
that the dainty art of miniature-painting has 
been enthusiastically revived. They are to 
be seen in all sizes at the Parisian Diamond 
Company, both in the round and oval shapes, 
and actually priced from as low a figure as 
£1 10s. DELAMIRA. 


